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CREATIVITY:  A  ROUND-TABLE 

DISCUSSION 


What  is  creativity?  What  are  its  conditions?  In  the  late  winter  and  spring  of 
1965,  ETHOS  sponsored  student-dialogues  on  these  problems  as  they  occur  in  the 
academic  milieu.  Since  such  a  study  brings  into  contact  the  many  characters  of 
psychology,  literature,  art,  and  science,  we  invited  representatives  from  various  dis¬ 
ciplines,  ranging  from  physics  to  Russian,  to  contribute  their  ideas  and  experiences. 
In  general,  the  discussion  focused  on  the  problems  of  the  creative  process,  disciplinal 
concepts  of  creativity,  and  factors  that  shape  all  modes  of  creativity.  The  edited 
transcript  of  these  conversations  that  appears  here  indicates  that  our  participants 
were  more  concerned  with  the  creative  process  rather  than  with  its  products.  In 
this  was  the  essential  continuity  found. 

ETHOS  wishes  to  than\  our  participants:  Priscilla  Colwell  {physics),  Diane 
Corcoran  {math),  Eveleen  Johnston  {psychology),  Anne  Miller  {Russian),  and 
Claire  Vignaux  {art.) 


Mary  Alessi:  I  would  like  to  open  this  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  brief  restatement  of  our  purpose  in 
meeting  together.  The  subject,  factor,  or  force, 
if  you  will,  of  creativity  has  become  a  rather 
nebulous,  non-defined  concept.  It’s  something 
that  we  talk  about  very  often  but  always  with 
more  lyricism  than  precision.  We  say  very 
lyrical  and  beautiful  things  about  it  —  “Creativ¬ 
ity  is  a  power,  a  force,  a  participation”  or  use 
other  such  metaphors  —  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  actual  intellectual  definition  of  creativity 
we  are  very  inadequate  or  at  least  have  been  so 
far.  So  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  es¬ 
sentially  to  try  to  discover  how  to  answer  this 
basic  question:  Is  an  intellectual  definition  of 
creativity  possible.^  By  an  intellectual  definition 
I  mean  a  precise  definition,  a  definition  that 
utilizes  both  symbolism  in  a  certain  sense  as 
well  as  the  more  predictive  concepts  of  science, 
an  interdisciplinary  definition.  As  an  English 
major,  I  can  intellectualize  about  what  creativ¬ 
ity  means  to  me  and  write  something  about  it, 
but  I  don’t  feel  that  this  is  at  all  adequate. 
Creativity  is  a  problem  in  its  academic  rami¬ 
fications  that  needs  to  be  answered  by  many 
disciplines  and  not  just  by  one.  Essentially  then 
this  is  the  reason  we’re  together.  For  an  open¬ 
ing  question,  since  what  we’re  attempting  here 


is  definition,  let  me  ask  this:  What  are  the 
factors  you  consider  essential  to  creativity  or 
at  least  involved  in  some  sense.? 

Anne  Miller:  Mary,  before  we  start  on  that, 
would  you  like  to  try  to  delimit  the  area  in 
which  you  consider  creativity  to  be  the  synthesiz¬ 
ing  or  enabling  force.?  For  instance,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  creativity  is  a  factor  in  intellectuality, 
in  science  or  merely  in  literature  and  graphic 
arts.?  Is  creativity  to  be  identified  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  can  we  limit  it  to  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  discussion.?  Or  is  it  the  spontaneity  in  the 
evolvement  of  any  intellectual  process,  such  as 
the  creation  of  Newton’s  laws  for  instance.?  Is 
this  creativity.? 

Eveleen  Johnston:  As  a  psychology  major,  I 
guess  I’d  say  creativity  is  finding  any  new  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  number  of  variables;  and  the 
factors  that  underlie  this  are  the  same  categori¬ 
cally  as  the  factors  that  underlie  any  behavioral 
approach  to  the  problem,  namely,  the  biological, 
the  social  and  the  psychological.  What  the  per¬ 
son  was  given  just  in  terms  of  gray  matter,  how 
his  parents  handled  the  idea  of  a  spontaneous 
approach  to  the  problem,  how  his  friends  looked 
at  his  creative  attempt  in  play.  His  social  class 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  Any  of  the  vari¬ 
ables  that  influence  personality  as  such  would 
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influence  the  development  of  a  trait,  and  that’s 
what  I  would  call  creativity  —  a  trait,  a  way  of 
approaching  a  problem,  a  particular  response 
set,  a  way  of  responding  which  you’d  probably 
be  able  to  characterize  in  the  case  of  creativity 
as  being  able  to  look  at  a  problem  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  not  getting  stuck  in  looking  at  it 
in  just  one  way,  but  being  able  to  move  around 
the  problem  and  consider  all  the  angles  and 
maybe  synthesize  them  into  one  major  attack 
on  the  problern. 

Mary:  Certainly  this  is  an  interesting  way  of 
looking  at  the  development  and  essence  of 
creativity;  but  has  anyone  here  thought  of 
creativity  in  a  different  way,  not  as  you  have 
seen  it  as  a  trait  or  a  method? 

Diane  Corcoran:  I  don’t  think  I  see  it  as  a  re¬ 
sponse  set  as  much  as  you  do,  probably  because 
in  math  you  don’t  have  a  response  set.  We 
don’t  deal  in  this  sort  of  thing.  You  asked  be¬ 
fore  what  would  be  essential  to  creativity  and  in 
math  I  think  (and  probably  Priscilla  would 
agree  too)  it  requires  an  enormous  amount  of 
discipline  which  we  sometimes  tend  to  over¬ 
look.  You  have  to  spend  so  many  years  in  try¬ 
ing  to  work  up  to  this  discipline  and  it’s  so  hard 
because  it’s  an  intangible  realm.  Are  you  going 
to  work  so  hard  at  this  discipline  that  after  a 
while  you  lose  the  goal?  You  don’t  know  what 
you’re  going  to  do  any  more.  You  just  remem¬ 
ber  that  you’re  finding  more  discipline  and 
more  discipline.  In  math  we  try  to  make  uniform 
very  basic  definitions  or  try  to  find  a  unity  in 
them.  This  is  how  we’re  creative.  But  you  find 
out  after  years,  when  you  finally  think  you’re 
at  this  point  where  you  can  make  some  unifica¬ 
tion,  you  don’t  have  enough  of  this  discipline 
and  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  then.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  You’ve  worked  hard,  taken 
all  this  discipline,  and  you’re  sort  of  at  a  no¬ 
where.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  that  makes  some¬ 
one  able  to  create  after  so  much,  if  there’s  a 
prescribed  course  of  discipline:  “take  this,  this, 
and  this,  and  then  you  can  create.’’  It’s  got  to 
be  something  innate. 

Priscilla  Colwell:  I  think  you’ve  hit  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  things,  I  think,  about 
creativity  and  that’s  preparation.  I  can  give  you 
examples  of  famous  mathematicians,  Poincare 
for  one,  who  was  describing  how  he  was  trying 
to  solve  a  problem.  He  worked  on  it  for  twelve 
days  for  two  hours  a  day.  He  sat  down  and 
went  through  all  the  discipline  of  everything 


that  his  mathematical  training  had  given  him, 
all  the  facts  he’d  known.  He  used  these  things 
and  he  got  nowhere.  Then  he  went  on  a  picnic 
and  he  stepped  on  a  bus  and  when  he  got  on  the 
bus,  there  was  his  theory.  Beautiful!  Then  he 
sat  down  the  next  day  and  in  four  hours  he  had 
evolved  his  whole  theory.  But  he  couldn’t  have 
done  this  just  stepping  on  a  bus.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  is  an  enormous,  intensive  amount  of 
preparation  both  of  your  whole  discipline  plus 
your  discipline  of  the  particular  problem. 
You’d  have  to  sit  down  and  concentrate  on  this 
problem  intensely  and  do  nothing  except  this 
problem  for  a  period  of  time.  I  experienced 
this  myself  once.  I  was  concentrating  for  three 
hours  one  night  on  a  geometry  problem.  That’s 
all  I  did  and  I  was  really  intensely  concentra¬ 
ting  on  it  and  I  couldn’t  get  it.  Then  I  went  to 
bed,  and  in  ten  minutes,  I  had  the  answer  to 
the  problem.  But  in  the  process  of  my  con¬ 
centrating  I  was  recalling  all  my  previously 
known  facts  and  doing  trial  and  error,  which 
is  extremely  important.  So  the  preparation  in¬ 
volves  a  lot  of  reasoning,  a  lot  of  study,  and  a  lot 
of  trial  and  error.  Then  you  sit  back  and  wait. 
Claire  Vignaux:  I  think  the  steps  that  you  out¬ 
lined  are  very  much  similar  to  the  things  that 
an  artist  has  to  do.  An  artist  has  a  natural-born 
gift  and  first  of  all  has  to  strive  to  attain  a  cer¬ 
tain  discipline  and  this  takes  many,  many  years. 
There  are  two  stages  of  being  an  artist:  dis¬ 
cipline  and  creativity.  They  have  to  be  hand-in- 
hand  and  you  have  to  develop  your  creativity  to 
a  certain  point  and  this  can  only  be  done  with 
a  detachment.  You  have  to  experience  things, 
you  have  to  see  them  non-objectively.  There¬ 
fore  you  have  to  go  back  and  revise  your 
thought;  you  have  to  think  about  it  in  order 
to  make  a  real  work  of  art.  It  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  you  experience  that  meant  something  to 
you,  something  that  you  saw  in  your  own  par¬ 
ticular  way:  if  you  saw  things  in  a  rational 
frame  of  mind,  then  perhaps  you’d  divide  your 
canvas  using  the  techniques  that  you  have 
learned  in  a  geometric  way.  If  you  were  a  very 
romantic  person,  you’d  take  the  things  that  you 
learned,  the  techniques,  and  you’d  use  a  lot  of 
curves  and  things  like  that.  But  this  has  to 
come  through  a  long  time,  a  long  period  of 
studying  art.  But  it’s  not  only  the  techniques  you 
learn.  Creativity  is  the  way  that  you  put  the 
techniques  together.  It’s  your  style.  You  learn 
all  these  techniques  but  you  put  them  together 
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in  your  own  particular  way  and  all  the  things 
that  you  are  putting  together  —  all  the  line,  all 
the  color,  all  the  rhythm,  all  the  perspective  — 
fuse  in  a  harmonious  unity  and  very  few  men 
have  been  able  to  do  it  ...  .  That’s  all  I 
can  say  about  it  because  it’s  a  kind  of  mystery. 
Eveleen:  It’s  interesting  that  what  you’ve  de¬ 
scribed  seems  to  be  the  creative  process.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  studies  done,  content¬ 
analyzing  of  what  people  go  through  when 
they  create.  Wallace  and  Patric  did  studies  and 
discovered  that  you  go  through  these  stages: 
preparation,  you  find  yourself  a  problem  and 
you  gather  what  materials  you  need  to  solve 
the  problem;  incubation,  you  gather  all  the 
materials  and  think  about  the  problem  and  find 
you’re  not  having  any  success  with  conscious 
work  on  it;  illumination  or  insight,  you  get 
an  idea,  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  problem 
and  the  materials  that  you  hadn’t  thought  of  be¬ 
fore;  in  the  fourth  stage  you  evaluate  the  idea 
you  got  during  the  illumination  stage  and  you 
find  out  if  it  will  actually  work.  If  it  doesn’t 
work,  then  you  incubate  a  little  more  and  wait 
for  a  new  insight  and  if  you  get  it,  then  you 
work  it  through,  eliminating  the  little  bugs,  and 
this  is  called  revision.  This  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  holds  both  for  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
because  the  studies  have  used  creative  people 
from  both  areas. 

Priscilla:  How  do  you  describe  what  the  actual 
moment  of  creation  in  art  or  math  is?  What  do 
you  say?  It’s  intuition;  it’s  reason;  it’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Who  knows  what  it  is?  It’s  extraordinary. 
Diane:  But  why  did  Poincare  have  it  while 
someone  else,  who  could  go  through  the  exact 
steps,  would  have  no  understanding? 

Priscilla:  That’s  my  point.  I  think  that  someone 
who  did  go  through  the  exact  steps  might  get  it. 
Eveleen:  Not  unless  he  was  Poincare  because 
Poincare  had  his  peculiar  life  history.  As  I  said, 
the  biological,  the  social,  the  psychological 
variables  make  him  the  kind  of  person  who, 
under  these  conditions,  is  going  to  get  this  idea. 
Priscilla:  I  feel  than  anyone  that’s  willing  to  go 
through  all  those  conditions,  having  a  native 
ability  in  the  first  place,  will  be  creative. 

Anne:  Well  it’s  harder  to  apply  this  sort  of 
thing  to  the  arts.  You  say  it’s  been  demonstrated 
that  it  has  validity  in  certain  cases.  I  think  that’s 
quite  possible,  but  I  must  say  that  the  arts’ 
discipline  is  more  intangible  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  is  not  something  which  can  be  rationally 


planned  or  at  any  rate  ordered  with  as  much 
systematic  exploration  of  all  areas  as  it  can  be 
in  the  sciences.  Last  year  I  was  thinking  of  this 
very  problem,  how  a  story  begins  or  how  some 
literary  form,  or  something  expressed  in  literary 
form,  begins.  My  idea  then  was  that  it  happens 
when  an  idea,  an  image,  and  an  emotion  con¬ 
join  in  a  creative  moment  in  which  all  are  sort 
of  fused  and  unless  the  elements  have  been 
prepared  ahead  of  time  then  the  creative  mo¬ 
ment  cannot  occur  because  it  has  no  fuel,  it’s 
sterile.  But  I  think  creativity,  in  literary  and 
graphic  forms  is,  if  not  different,  at  least  less 
sure  than  in  the  sciences.  The  order  of  the  mind 
is  quite  different  and  is  incapable  of  being 
fueled  or  stocked  with  facts  or  with  all  the 
variables  which  can  be  attained  in  all  the 
sciences. 

Diane:  I  think  I’d  disagree  because  I  think  in 
science  or  math  we’re  more  ordered,  possibly,  in 
our  learning  structure,  than  people  in  literature 
would  be,  but  as  far  as  being  creative  in  math, 
we  have  four  years  in  college  where  you  learn 
specifically  your  discipline.  But  we’ve  all  been 
learning  to  talk  and  write  since  we  were  very 
young  and  I  think  what  Eveleen  was  saying  is 
very  important.  Are  you  rewarded  when  you 
see  something  from  a  new  point  of  view;  for 
instance,  when  you  describe  a  tree  as  such  and 
such,  does  your  mother  say,  “Don’t  be  ridic¬ 
ulous.  Trees  aren’t  that.”  But  you  would  never 
sit  down  and  solve  a  differential  equation  the 
wrong  way  and  have  your  mother  say,  “Don’t 
be  ridiculous.  You  know  differential  equations 
aren’t  solved  that  way.”  Yours  isn’t  as  ordered 
by  the  time  you  get  to  this  stage  where  you  can 
branch  out  much  more,  but  for  us  to  get  to  the 
stage  where  you  would  be  in  communication, 
we’d  have  formally  or  nonformally  worked  for 
eight  years  to  get  as  familiar  with  our  subject 
as  you  are  with  yours,  so  that  we  could  create 
in  approximately  the  same  way. 

Anne:  This  raises  another  question:  how  im¬ 
portant  the  artist’s  self-consciousness  and  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  past  and  of  community, 
for  instance,  is  to  the  creative  process.  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  talking  about  creativity  is 
more  or  less  a  lost  cause  because  it  doesn’t  exist 
apart  from  the  creative  process  and  you  can’t 
really  define.  I’d  be  inclined  to  think  of  the 
creative  process  as  actualizing  the  subconscious 
and  the  experiences  of  the  person’s  past  both 
subconscious  and  conscious  and  integrating 
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them  with  conscious  ideas  and  conscious  emo¬ 
tions. 

Eveleen:  When  you  talk  about  integrating 
these  two  levels,  do  you  do  this  consciously.^ 
Anne:  That’s  the  question.  Perhaps  it’s  this 
creative  moment,  the  moment  of  fusion,  when 
you  realize  the  two  parts  are  coming  together. 
Whether  this  can  be  consciously  prepared  for 
or  whether  it  can  be  consciously  achieved  is 
something  I’m  not  at  all  able  to  answer. 

Mary:  Speaking  as  an  English  major,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  creative  process  as  it  occurs  in  artists, 
or  at  least  as  artists  have  reported  it,  to  use  your 
phrase,  Eveleen,  I  find  there  are  some  artists, 
Gustave  Flaubert  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  for  instance, 
who  remember  a  very  disciplined  process,  a  very 
conscious  sort  of  creation,  and  then  there  are 
artists,  like  Pasternak  and  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who 
experience  creation  in  a  spontaneous,  intuitive, 
inspirational  kind  of  way.  So  it’s  neither  totally 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  don’t  mean  to  imply  a 
categorization  here  because  I  would  feel  from 
this  evidence  that  the  creative  process  is  unique 
and  individual  and  beyond  this  you  really  can’t 
say  anything  categorical. 

Eveleen:  Maybe  the  people  who  experience  it, 
as  you  say,  spontaneously,  are  just  the  kind  of 
people  who,  when  they  reflect  back,  don’t  pick 
up  this  preparation-incubation  stage  unless  you 
probe  for  it.  It’d  be  an  interesting  question 
to  explore  whether  no  matter  what  artist  it 
was,  no  matter  how  he  defined  his  creative  proc¬ 
ess,  if  it  somehow  could  fit  into  the  steps.  I  don’t 
know.  But  I  don’t  think  you  could  say  that 
it’s  quite  so  idiosyncratic  to  the  individual  until 
you’ve  actually  explored  it  and  probed  for  what 
you  were  missing,  so  to  speak,  in  terms  of  the 
steps  of  the  creative  process. 

Anne:  One  thing  to  consider  is  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  artist,  especially  the  literary  one’s, 
may  be  the  incubation  stage  and  one  small  thing 
could  be  the  missing  factor  that  brings  about 
the  illumination.  For  instance,  Nietzsche  claimed 
that  Thus  Spal{e  Zarathustra  came  to  him  in  a 
series  of  practically  divine  revelations.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  walking  out  on  a  hill  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  there  it  was.  He  ran  home  and  wrote 
it  down.  But  it’s  obvious  that  the  very  ideas 
that  came  to  fruition  in  that  work  had  been 
current  stock  in  his  mind  for  quite  a  while.  I 
think  we’d  be  unnecessarily  limiting  the  con¬ 
versation  if  we  try  to  decide  what  brought  about 
the  particular  images  or  forms  or  whatever 


aspect  that  it  appeared  under  though  this  of 
course  is  part  of  the  very  same.  I’d  almost  say, 
mystery,  because  the  idea-content  and  the  image- 
content  are  often  quite  different  just  by  being 

in  different  forms. 

«****# 

Mary:  Eveleen,  I’d  like  to  return  to  one  of  your 
earlier  points.  You  defined  creativity  as  “find¬ 
ing  any  new  relationship  between  a  number  of 
variables.” 

Eveleen:  That’s  the  best  definition  I  could 
come  up  with  of  creativity.  It’s  what  you’d  call 
an  operational  definition.  In  other  words,  what 
do  you  see  out  here,  outside  the  person  that  you 
can  work  back  from  and  say  this  person  has 
been  creative.^  And  I  would  say  that  would  be 
to  find  a  new  relationship  between  variables. 
Priscilla:  I  agree  with  what  you  say.  One  of  the 
things  about  science  is  that  one  may  start  with 
old  facts,  or  facts  that  are  known,  and  find  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  them,  or  a  new  model 
and  this  model  leads  to  new  facts  and  then  an¬ 
other  model  comes  along  and  replaces  it.  In 
the  meantime  we’ve  had  more  experimental 
facts  that  have  been  developing  and  another 
new  model  integrates  them,  so  we  have  the 
aspect  of  order  coming  in  here.  But  new  ways 
of  looking  at  the  universe  seem  to  be  essentially 
the  scientific  outlook,  a  new  conceptual  frame, 
a  new  concept.  The  facts  may  not  be  new,  but 
they  probably  lead  to  new  facts.  But  the  newness 
is  a  concept,  a  model. 

Diane:  In  mathematics,  of  course,  we’re  not 
even  concerned  if  the  model  has  any  physical 
validity.  Priscilla  would  be  more  concerned 
with  whether  a  model  for  the  universe  will 
hold  true  with  experiment.  Our  objective  would 
be  more  to  find  a  model  which,  when  we  take 
all  the  other  things  we’ve  developed,  will  fit  in 
and  this  is  a  simpler  model.  The  highest 
objective  in  math  isn’t  to  program  on  some 
Univac  but  to  find  the  very  simplest  expression 
that  will  enhance  all  the  truth  you  know  and 
be  that  truth  at  one  time.  You  never  try  to  go 
farther.  Actually,  you’re  trying  to  get  down 
more,  in  a  way.  You’re  trying  to  reduce  every¬ 
thing  constantly  and  the  more  you  reduce  it  the 
better  you’re  doing. 

Priscilla:  This  seems  to  be  saying  that  you  are 
trying  to  find  an  inherent  principle  that 
gives  an  order  to  unlike  things.  1  feel  the 
word  order  is  very  important  to  me  and  to 
you.  I’d  like  to  know  if  a  writer  who  tries  to 
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define  or  write  about  reality  is  looking  for  an 
order  of  reality.  I’ve  heard  Morris  West  claim 
that  he’s  trying  to  define  reality  as  an  artist  and 
he’s  also  trying  to  find  an  inherent  principle 
in  it,  a  way  of  organizing  all  the  little  facts  of 
life  to  give  it  some  meaning,  and  out  of  this 
meaning  he  hopes  that  other  people  will  find 
life  easier.  I  wonder  if  you  would  say  that  the 
artist  is  trying  to  grope  for  order  as  well  as 
beauty. 

Anne:  Yes,  I’d  definitely  say  that  order  is  a 
large  part  of  his  aim.  However,  there’s  more 
than  one  way  to  define  order  in  this  context. 
One  is  to  reduce  patterns  to  a  variable.  One  way 
the  artist  has  is  to  cast  over  in  his  mind  the 
experience  he’s  had  of  a  type  he  wants  to  define, 
for  instance,  and  of  these  make  a  pattern;  or  he 
can  make,  and  this  is  rather  a  riskier  thing,  he 
can  create  or  formulate  patterns  of  conduct 
which  can  give  one  an  insight  into  the  central 
meaning  of  a  person’s  life.  What,  for  instance, 
motivates  him  in  most  of  his  actions  and  gives 
some  idea  of  consistency?  This  is  the  sort  of 
order  that  is  more  important  to  the  artist.  While 
he  is  trying  to  create  individual  types,  he  tries 
to  structure  a  greater  order.  Coordinating  all 
these  types  and  this  order  is  perhaps  something 


like  Joyce’s  achievement  in  Ulysses,  in  which, 
by  the  very  fact  of  trying  to  find  a  new  order,  he 
found  a  new  form.  Some  synthesis  is  essential, 
one  that  will,  in  the  expression,  save  the 
phenomena,  that  is,  account  for  the  individual¬ 
ity  of  each  thing,  its  motivating  or  enabling 
idea  and  fit  elements  together  into  some  great 
order,  and  that’s  finding  a  meaning  in  existence 
at  large  besides  finding  the  significance  that 
each  has.  Meaning  has  to  be  a  central  concern 
if  the  artist  wants  to  create  art  rather  than 
social  work  cases. 

Mary:  There  have  been  two  principles  that 
everyone  seems  to  agree  upon :  one  is  that  creativ¬ 
ity  implies  a  newness,  or  an  ability  to  find  a 
newness;  and  the  second,  part  of  this,  too,  is 
that  creativity  or  a  creative  attempt  aims  at 
finding  a  meaning  through  the  production  of 
something  new.  These  seem  to  hold  true  for 
both  sciences  and  arts.  Certainly  these  two 
principles  are  basic  and  rudimentary  enough 
to  be  shared.  Possibly  they  are  also  obvious.  But 
in  recognizing  them  we  link,  to  some  degree, 
our  different  understandings  of  creativity  and 
have  a  basis  for  future  inter-disciplinary  prob¬ 
ing. 


Ceremony  of  Remorse 

Forgive  me  Thomas,  two-edged  sword  of  my  soul, 
this  ultimate  infirmity  which  cannot  be  undone. 

You  lie  in  this  unyielding  vault 

forever  fled  from  the  world’s  red  ways, 

and  I,  bound  by  your  flame  to  the  end, 

come  like  a  common  thief 

under  an  arch  of  windy  stars  to  see  you  cold. 

Ah,  Thomas,  reed  among  shallow  grasses, 

you  of  the  snow-sharp  eyes  darker  than  December, 

(Remember  when  we  met — at  Christmas?) 

how  swiftly  you  caught  my  heart 

in  your  mind’s  quick  meshes — 

and  blue  and  gold  you  burned 

through  the  days  of  our  trampings, 

as  we  shot  like  two  matched  stars 
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(not  equal,  I  admit,  but  flaming  just  the  same). 

How  soon  our  little  nights  of  passion 

saw  us  flee  the  face  of  morning 

at  the  cock’s  long  crow, 

and  how  we  used  to  race  before  our  hawks, 

spitting  in  the  wind’s  eye, 

roaring  in  the  sun’s  ear — 

and  you  forever  pushing  on  for  more. 

I  damn  the  fate  which  caught  me  by  the  hair 

the  day  I  gave  you  wealth — 

just  wealth  of  duty,  to  be  sure, 

but  who’d  have  thought 

you’d  love  it  more  than  life — and  me. 

Oh,  Thomas,  how  I  curse  the  whole  wild  episode — 
the  gray  Archbishop  and  his  gray-eyed  King 
contending  through  the  pages  of  the  years — 
and  who  the  victor? 

Even  our  last  meeting — 

under  a  gull-clawed  sky  at  the  sea’s  edge — 

was  it  a  game  of  kings  or  jesters? 

Did  either  of  us  want  to  win? 

The  end  was  surf  and  your  voice  sighing, 

“My  heart  tells  me  that  I  part  from  you 

as  one  whom  you  shall  see  no  more  in  this  world.’’ 

Then  your  spur  in  the  wind’s  flank 

and  the  heavy  clop  of  hoof  on  sand 

as  my  parting  cry  went  wheeling  like  a  stricken  gull 

and  fell  into  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  blunt  irony  of  it,  Thomas — 
a  suppliant  king  kneels  at  a  vassal’s  tomb. 

History  will  grant  your  restitution, 
who  will  see  to  mine? 


Ann  Dailey,  ’67 
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Dorothy  White,  ’67 


He  blocked  my  path,  insolent  eyes  daring  me  to  take  one  step  further.  I  tried 
being  brave — I  stamped  my  foot  and  spoke  fiercely  to  him:  Scat,  go  away!  Stupid, 
fat  ugly  pigeon. 

He  didn’t  go. 

I  took  a  step  forward,  then  another.  But  before  I  had  a  chance  to  take  a  third, 
the  pigeon  apparently  lost  interest;  he  only  jumped  up,  flapped  his  wings  in  my 
face,  and  flew  off  laughing  into  the  sunset.  I  watched  him  until  he  landed  where 
some  person,  no  doubt  a  witch,  was  scattering  bread  crumbs.  I  breathed  a  prayer  of 
thanks  at  my  escape,  and  vowed  never  to  cut  across  the  Common  again. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  one  instance  of  the  consistently  bad  behavior  of  pigeons 
toward  me.  I  cannot  understand.  I  have  tried  to  understand  them,  even  to  be  their 
friend.  I’ve  often  thought  to  myself:  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  repulsive,  lopsided, 
malodorous,  low  I.Q.  pigeon?  And  I’ve  thought  in  reply:  I  wouldn’t.  Acting  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  have  opened  my  heart  and,  on  occasion  my  home,  to  members  of  the 
pigeon  race.  If  now  I  appear  bitter,  I  have  reason  .... 

I  was  four,  I  had  never  been  to  Boston  Common  before,  and  I  had  just  fallen 
in  love  with  a  certain  white  pigeon. 

“Please,  Mommy,”  I  begged.  “Please  let  me  have  some  peanuts  to  feed  the 
pigeon.”  I  was  also  spoiled.  My  mother  gave  me  the  peanuts  and  set  me  upon  a 
bench.  The  pigeon  sidled  up  to  me.  I  tempted  him  with  a  peanut,  and  he  sat  in  my 
lap.  I  was  overjoyed;  he  was  not  afraid  of  me,  nor  I  of  him.  Peanut  after  peanut  I 
fed  him,  and  when  there  were  no  more  peanuts,  he  left.  I  never  saw  that  pigeon 
again,  I  never  wore  my  pink  knitted  leggings  again,  I  never  again  asked  to  feed  the 
pigeons  on  the  Common. 
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Two  and  a  half  years  later  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  second  pigeon.  A  Cub 
Scout  pack  had,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  come  upon  a  young  pigeon  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  broken  wing.  My  brother,  the  Leader  of  the  Pack,  was  chosen  to  nurse 
him  back  to  health.  ’Twas  the  season  to  be  jolly,  and  we  installed  Pidge  (we  called 
him  Pidge)  in  a  wooden  box  under  the  tree.  Several  days  went  by;  I  fed  him 
Cheerios.  A  steady  stream  of  Cub  Scouts  came  bearing  gifts  of  lettuce,  lima  beans, 
and  other  foods  one  might  reasonably  suspect  a  pigeon  of  eating.  On  the  fourth  day 
Pidge  seemed  to  rally,  and  I  decided  to  bathe  him.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
thought  it  a  rather  noble  gesture.  But  the  pigeon  was  not  grateful.  No  sooner  had 
I  dried  him  off  than  he  leapt  up  and  bit  me.  On  my  ear.  This  sudden  burst  of 
energy  apparently  took  quite  a  bit  out  of  him,  for  the  next  day  he  seemed  to  suffer 
a  relapse.  He  took  his  time  dying,  however,  and  succeeded  in  making  that  year’s 
Christmas  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  But  at  least  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  anything  that  bites  me  dies  a  horrible  death. 

Even  when  I  am  away  from  pigeons,  they  continue  to  torment  me.  They  have 
invaded  my  subconscious,  and  I  never  know  when  they’ll  crop  up  in  my  conversa¬ 
tion.  Just  last  night,  I  had  the  most  dreadful  dream  .... 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  unable  to  sleep.  I  reached  out  to  turn  up  my  electric  blanket, 
and  instead  of  the  smooth  hardness  of  the  control,  my  hand  fell  on  something  alien. 
Something  all  feather  and  .  .  .  bone  .  .  .  and  pigeon  wing.  I  screamed,  and  tried 
to  escape,  which  was  stupid.  Everyone  knows  that  you  can’t  run  in  a  dream.  The 
pigeon,  now  some  nine  feet  tall,  stood  there  in  that  puffed-up  and  loose-necked 
stance,  blowing  in  mockery  at  the  delicacy  of  my  situation. 

A  couple  of  stars  drifted  by,  and  I  realized  I  was  flying,  or,  more  accurately, 
being  flown.  I  was  indignant,  and  stuck  my  tongue  out  at  the  cow  in  the  moon. 

“Where,”  I  asked  that  pigeon,  “the  hell  do  you  think  you’re  taking  me?” 

“Coo,”  replied  the  pigeon.  Then,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  he  added,  “Trrbrrb.” 
“Trrllrrllbbt.”  “Tddttddttndt.”  (Oh,  well.  You  know  the  sort  of  noise  a  pigeon 
makes.  Whatever  it  was,  it  sounded  very  rude.)  Pretty  soon  the  monster  pigeon 
tripped  on  a  cloud  and  sort  of  stumbled  out  of  the  sky.  We  walked  the  rest  of  the 
way,  if  you  can  call  it  walking;  he  seemed  to  have  a  problem  with  his  feet.  Always 
putting  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  subsequently  falling  down. 

Eventually,  we  got  to  his  cave,  and  his  wife  came  rushing  out  to  kick  me  in 
the  head.  When  I  came  to,  I  was  stuffed  and  mounted  on  a  plaque  underneath  a 
Christmas  tree — surrounded  by  dozens  of  admiring  pigeons.  I  woke  up  in  disgust 
as  they  began  to  tickle  me  under  my  chin. 

I  no  longer  have  any  doubt  that  I  am  the  object  of  a  city-wide  pigeon  conspiracy. 
Why,  I’ll  never  know.  I  know  only  that  I  must  persevere,  for  I  have  a  plan.  I  will 
continue  to  befriend  pigeons,  and  eventually  perhaps  I  will  gain  their  love  and 
confidence.  Then,  someday,  when  they  least  expect  it,  I  will  have  my  sweet  revenge. 

Picture  a  spot  on  the  Common,  a  spot  normally  frequented  by  thousands  of 
pigeons;  maybe  near  where  Park  St.  meets  Tremont.  A  little  old  lady  stands  there, 
alone  except  for  a  large  paper  bag  that  accompanies  her.  She  opens  the  bag  and  sets 
out  a  beautiful  three-tiered  cake,  splendid  with  orchid  frosting;  then  she  steps  back 
and  waits.  First  one,  then  three,  finally  eight  pigeons  run  up  to  nibble  at  the  cake. 
Then,  one  by  one,  they  turn  away,  stagger  a  few  steps,  reel,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
Still  the  lady  stands  there,  surveying  with  benevolent  eye  the  pigeon-corpsed  scene 
before  her.  Nothing  coos,  nothing  moves.  She  smiles,  content  at  last. 
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YEATS  AMD  JUNG!  AN 
IDEOLOGICAL  COMPARISON 


Mary  Alessi,  '65 


William  Butler  Yeats  and  Carl  Gustave  Jung 
occupy  rather  singular  positions  in  the  respective 
fields  of  poetry  and  psychology.  Yeats  was,  by 
critical  consensus,  the  greatest  poet  in  his  time 
and  is,  as  Richard  Ellman  has  pointed  out,  “the 
dominant  poet  of  our  time.”^  Critic  after  critic 
echoes  this  judgement,  yet  final  praise  is  nearly 
always  withheld.  Almost  always  there  is  reserva¬ 
tion  when  Yeats’  mythologies  and  occultism  are 
considered.  Beach,  for  example,  speaks  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  the  “pick-me-up  mythologies  .  .  .  that .  . . 
Yeats  was  inclined  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt,” 
and  suggests  that  he  was  driven  to  these  mythol¬ 
ogies  “for  lack  of  an  adequate  humanism.”^ 
Reuben  Brower  finds  the  “preposterous  ‘system’ 
that  embraced  history,  the  individual  and  the 
universe  ...  a  systematic  fantasia. 

Carl  G.  Jung  enjoys  and  suffers  a  similar 
reputation.  In  their  book.  Theories  of  Personality, 
Calvin  Hall  and  Gardner  Lindzey  give  Jung  the 
highest  praise: 

Carl  Jung  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  our  generation  ....  His 
learning  and  erudition  both  as  to  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  depth  of  understanding,  are 
probably  unsurpassed  among  present-day 
psychologists^ 

And  like  Yeats  with  his  critics,  Jung’s  unortho¬ 
dox  ideas  have  raised  a  barrier  between  him  and 
his  fellow  psychologists  which  for  many  is  im¬ 
pregnable.  If  Yeats’  mythology  and  occultism 
are  a  source  of  embarassment  to  his  critics,  so  is 
Jung’s  insistence  upon  the  spiritual  and  historical 
sides  of  man  an  embarassment  to  his.  Freud  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  mystic  rather  than  a  scientist 
and  intended  no  praise  in  the  epithet.  And 
many  psychologists  have  felt  that  as  a  scientist, 
Jung’s  approach  ought  to  have  been  purely 
rational  and  materialistic. 


Yeats  and  Jung  are,  to  their  contemporaries, 
unique.  It  is  my  contention  that  their  uniqueness, 
expressed  in  idea-form,  is  the  most  stimulating 
and  valuable  part  of  their  work.  Their  mere 
deviation  from  the  intellectual  norm,  however, 
is  not  nearly  so  significant  as  the  fact  that  their 
“deviations”  are  so  very  similar,  and  that  they 
are  independently  arrived  at. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  similarity  with 
some  degree  of  fullness  and  clarity,  I  shall 
limit  myself  here  mainly  to  three  concepts, 
known  as  the  Spiritus  Mundi,  the  Mask,  and 
the  play  of  opposites,  in  Yeats’  terms;  and  as 
the  collective  unconscious,  the  persona,  and 
enantiodromia  —  that  is,  the  play  of  opposites, 
in  Jung’s.  These  concepts  are  illustrated  and 
explained  throughout  the  works  of  both  men, 
but  I  have  chosen  in  every  case  examples  or  ex¬ 
planations  that  seemed  to  me  the  clearest  and 
most  readily  understood  of  many  possible 
choices. 

Yeats  explained  his  belief  in  what  he  called 
the  Spiritus  Mundi  —  an  Mea  drawn  from  his 
theosophical  readings  —  as  early  as  1917  in  his 
essay  “Anima  Mundi.”  The  importance  of  this 
concept  •  cannot  be  exaggerated  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  direction  and  universal  significance  to 
his  imagery,  which  for  many  readers  has  been 
considered  too  private,  too  personal,  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  common  experience  of  man  to 
be  widely  meaningful.  But  the  Spiritus  Mundi 
performs  in  such  a  manner  that  Yeats’  imagery 
achieves  an  effect  exactly  opposed  to  intimacy; 
that  is,  the  images  are  racial,  impersonal,  and  at 
the  very  core  of  human  experience.  The  Spiritus 
Mundi  is  to  Yeats  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the 
universe  with  which  all  individual  souls  are 
connected.  It  is  also  called  the  “Great  Memory,” 
the  “general  mind  where  that  mind  is  scarcely 
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separable  from  what  we  have  begun  to  call 
the  ‘subconscious’  .  .  .  .  The  “Great  Memory,” 
then,  is  a  storehouse  of  the  accumulated  wisdom 
and  experience  of  humanity,  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  Indeed,  Yeats  even 
suggests  the  possibility  of  this  memory’s  exten¬ 
sion  into  prehuman,  animal  experience.  The 
relevance  of  this  idea  to  Yeats’  poetry  is  almost 
incalculable,  for  the  concept  came  to  be  very 
nearly  a  guiding  principle  with  him  in  the 
creation  of  his  images.  Significantly,  he  also 
considered  the  Spiritus  Mundi  “the  general 
cistern  of  form,”  for  past  experience  is  always 
recalled  as  image,  and  so  lends  form  and  order 
—  and  therefore  meaning  —  to  the  experience. 

Imagery  created  in  this  principle  of  accumu¬ 
lative,  universal  experience  imbues  the  resultant 
poetry  with  an  all-embracing  unity:  time  and 
space  cease  being  barriers  to  understanding. 
“Have  not  all  races,”  Yeats  asks,  “had  their  first 
unity  from  a  mythology  that  marries  them  to 
rock  and  hill  .  .  .  }  Nations,  races,  and  individ¬ 
uals  are  unified  by  an  image,  or  bundle  of 
related  images  symbolical  or  evocative  of  the 
state  of  mind,  which  is  .  .  .  the  most  difficult 
of  that  man,  race,  or  nation  .  .  .  .”®  Such  imagery 
is,  of  course,  at  the  very  farthest  remove  from 
privacy:  it  draws  from  the  common  inherited 
experience  of  all  men  in  all  times  and  reaches 
all  men  now,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  Great 
Memory  just  as  we  all  contribute  to  it. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  thesis,  it  will  be 
well  at  this  time  to  examine  certain  ideas  held 
by  Jung.  It  is  significant  that  while  he  holds 
ideas  which  are  astoundingly  similar  to  those  of 
Yeats,  the  huge  body  of  his  writings  is  filled 
with  empirical  evidence  to  support  his  views  in 
the  best  scientific  manner. 

His  concept  is  so  nearly  a  counterpart  to 
the  Spiritus  Mundi  that  his  explanations  alone 
may  perhaps  suffice  to  reinforce  Yeats’  view  on 
the  subject.  Jung’s  depth  psychology  is  based  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  “collective  unconscious” 
as  demonstrable.  Moreover  Jung  clarifies  and 
illustrates  the  Yeatsian  idea  so  well  that  his 
statements  concerning  the  collective  unconscious 
are  positive  definitive  aids  to  the  interpretation 
of  Yeats’  poetry.  Generally  stated,  the  collective 
unconscious  is: 

the  storehouse  of  latent  memory,  traces  in¬ 
herited  from  man’s  ancestral  past,  a  past  that 

includes  not  only  the  racial  history  of  man  as 

a  separate  species  but  his  pre-human  or  animal 


ancestry  as  well.  It  is  the  psychic  residue  of 
man’s  evolutionary  development,  a  residue 
that  accumulates  as  a  consequence  of  repeated 
experience  over  many  generations!’ 

An  indispensable  correlate  to  this  idea  is  the 
archetype  or  primordial  image.  Archetypes  are 
“collective  images,”  “inherited  thought  pat¬ 
terns,”  “universal  images  that  have  existed  since 
the  remotest  times.”®  They  are  “the  most  ancient 
and  universal  ‘thought-forms’  of  humanity.”® 
Considering  them  to  be  “desposits  of  the  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  experiences  of  humanity.”  the 
existence  of  archetypes  explains,  for  example, 
“why  certain  motifs  from  myths  and  legends 
repeat  themselves  the  world  over  in  identical 
forms.”^®  These  motifs  also  recur,  and  perhaps 
most  often,  in  dreams.  It  is  this  well,  or  to  use 
Yeats’  term,  “cistern”  of  thought-forms  from 
which  man  has  raised  his  gods  and  devils,  and 
all  “those  potent  and  mightly  thoughts  without 
which  man  ceases  to  be  man.”^^  The  value  of 
archetypes  to  the  poet,  then,  should  be  evident. 
As  a  means  of  capturing  and  embodying  ex¬ 
perience  and  presenting  it  in  meaningful  images, 
archetypes  are  without  doubt  the  poet’s  treasure 
house,  and  Yeats,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
poet,  has  realized  this.  Not  only  does  the  arche¬ 
type  capture  and  lend  form  to  experience,  but 
it  relates  —  emotionally  and  through  the  col¬ 
lective  unconscious  —  one  poetic  experience  to 
all  human  experience. 

Yeats’  short  poem  entitled  “There,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  makes  use  of  four  separate  but  related 
images  to  capture  poetic  experience: 

There  all  the  barrel-hoops  are  hjiit. 

There  all  the  serpents’  tails  are  bit. 

There  all  the  gyres  converge  in  one. 

There  all  the  planets  drop  in  the  Sun. 

The  last  three  images  are  archetypes,  as  Jung 
clearly  and  graphically  demonstrates  in  analy¬ 
sis  of  specific  dreams.  The  image  of  the  snake 
biting  its  own  tail  is  known  as  the  Uroboros,  an 
ancient  alchemical  symbol  of  unity,  dating  from 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  In  a  patient’s 
dream  which  he  describes,  Jung  demonstrates 
the  manner  in  which  the  Uroboros  continues 
to  function  as  a  unifying  symbol: 

A  snake  describes  a  circle  around  the  dreamer, 
who  stands  rooted  to  the  ground  like  a  tree 
.  ...  The  fact  that  the  dreamer  stands  rooted 
to  the  center  is  a  compensation  for  his  almost 
insuperable  desire  to  run  away  from  the  un- 
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conscious.  He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
protected  .  .  .  area  where  he  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  unconscious.  His  isolation,  so  un¬ 
canny  before,  is  now  exalted  into  an  aim,  en¬ 
dowed  with  meaning  and  purpose  .  .  . 

The  dreamer  has  achieved  then  what  Yeats  and 
Jung  both  call  “unity  of  being,”  and  the  exper¬ 
ience  presented  in  the  poem  is  that  same  search 
for  unity  that  the  dreamer  felt,  and  that  man  at 
all  times  has  felt  and  expressed  symbolically  in 
a  manner  identical  with  Yeats. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  gyres  in  line  three 
and  the  sun  in  line  four  are  also  ancient  symbols 
of  unity.  For  Yeats,  the  gyres,  conceived  as  cones 
or  spirals,  are  symbols  of  unity  as  in  the  poem 
under  analysis.  Jung  calls  the  gyre  a  spiral  and 
describes  it  archetypally  as  “moving  spiral-wise 
around  a  centre,  gradually  getting  closer,  while 
the  characteristics  grow  more  and  more  distinct 
.  ...  It  acts  like  a  magnet  on  the  disparate 
materials  and  processes  of  the  unconscious  and 
gradually  captures  them  as  in  a  crystal  lattice.”^^ 
As  for  the  sun,  it  is,  says  Jung,  “the  classical 
symbol  for  the  unity  and  divinity  of  the 
self _ 

Neither  Yeats  nor  Jung  has  arbitrarily  selected 
such  symbols,  nor  have  their  meanings  been 
arbitrarily  assigned.  Such  symbols,  as  both  men 
note,  occur  widely  in  mythology,  alchemy,  as¬ 
trology,  primitive  religions,  and  early  art,  and 
their  values  and  significance  have  accrued  over 
generations,  as  the  collective  unconscious  —  the 
Spiritus  Mundi  —  grows  and  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  richer  in  content.  A  list  of  Yeat’s  most 
often  used  symbols  should  prove  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  sidelight  on  the  problem.  In  a  letter 
to  T.  Sturge  Moore  dated  September  6,  1921, 
Yeats  listed  the  seven  images  which  he  used  as 
his  main  symbols.  These  were  tree,  bird,  sea, 
house,  tower,  mask,  and  rose.  The  roses  die  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  the  rest  re¬ 
main  in  his  poetry  from  almost  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  last  poem,  and  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  the  house  and  the  tower,  all  are 
archetypes  from  the  collective  unconscious  — 
from  the  Great  Memory  of  man  —  and  can 
easily  be  demonstrated  as  such  by  a  reading  of 
Jung’s  works. 

One  of  these  great  archetypes  from  the  col¬ 
lective  unconscious  is  the  Mask,  or  the  persona, 
and  it  acts  as  a  symbol  for  another  concept 
important  in  the  thought  of  both  men.  “It  is 
perhaps  because  nature  made  me  a  gregarious 


man  .  .  .”  Yeats  once  said,  “that  I  love  proud 
and  lonely  things.”^^  This  statement  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  poet’s  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
personality,  a  view  first  put  forth  in  “Ego  Do- 
minus  Tuus”  in  1915.  A  man  always  seeks  what 
is  opposite  to  the  natural  self,  he  felt,  and  so  he 
creates  his  anti-self.  In  effect,  he  wears  a  Mask 
which  is  “an  emotional  antithesis  to  all  that 
comes  out  of  his  internal  nature.”^^ 

This  idea  is  developed  and  expanded  in  A 
Vision,  wherein  he  examines  and  explains  the 
various  types  of  personality.  Yeats  seems  first 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  idea  of  the  Mask  as 
a  symbol  of  the  antithetical  nature  of  man  while 
looking  at  pictures  of  sixteenth-century  Vene¬ 
tian  costumes,  in  which  “all  fantastic  bodily 
form  was  hidden  or  disguised.”^®  From  this  be¬ 
ginning,  he  constructed  a  view  of  man  which 
showed  him  at  odds  with  himself,  torn,  as  it  were, 
between  his  public  and  his  private  selves.  He  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  private  self  as  the  “Is”  and  the 
public  self  as  the  “Ought  (or  that  which  should 
be).”^^  Therefore,  apparently,  man  develops  a 
Mask  which  will  correspond  to  an  ideal  of  what 
is  expected  of  him,  and  this  is  the  view  of  him¬ 
self  which  he  presents  to  the  world,  so  that  his 
private  self  will  be  protected  from  its  searching 
gaze.  In  “Ego  Dominus  Tuss”  he  explains  the 
concept  in  this  way: 

By  the  help  of  an  image 
I  call  to  my  own  opposite,  summon  all 
That  I  have  handled  least,  least  looked  upon. 
The  image,  of  course,  is  the  Mask,  and  that 
this  Mask  is  a  protective  device  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  a  role  outside  the  private  self  is 
made  clear  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem: 
Those  men  that  in  their  writing  are  most  wise 
Own  nothing  but  their  blind  stupefied  hearts. 
I  call  to  the  mysterious  one  who  yet 
Shall  walk  sands  by  the  edge  of  the 

stream 

And  look  ^ost  like  tne,  being  indeed  my 
double. 

And  prove  of  all  imaginable  things 
The  most  unlike,  being  my  anti-self. 

And,  standing  by  these  characters,  disclose 
All  that  I  seek",  cind  whisper  it  as  though 
He  were  afraid  the  birds,  who  cry  aloud 
Their  momentary  cries  before  it  is  dawn. 
Would  carry  it  away  to  blasphemous  men. 
But  perhaps  Yeats’  clearest  expression  of  the 
idea  appears  in  the  poem  entitled  “The  Mask,  ’ 
a  poem  which  may  well  serve  as  a  key  to  all 
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his  poems  which  deal  with  the  ambiguities  of 
personality : 

‘Put  off  that  mas\  of  burning  gold 
With  emerald  eyes’ 

’O  no,  my  dear,  you  mal{€  so  bold 
To  find  if  hearts  be  wild  and  wise 
And  yet  not  cold.’ 

7  would  but  find  what’s  there  to  find. 

Love  or  deceit.’ 

’It  was  the  mas\  engaged  your  mind. 

And  after  set  your  heart  to  beat. 

Not  what’s  behind.’ 

’But  lest  you  are  my  enemy, 

I  must  enquire.’ 

‘O  no,  my  dear,  let  all  that  be; 

What  matter,  so  there  is  but  fire 
In  you,  in  me?’ 

This  is  Yeat’s  first  poem  examining  the  image 
of  the  Mask,  which  comes  to  be  one  of  his 
major  themes.  Here  the  poet  toys  ironically 
with  the  lady  who  would  like  to  have  the 
Mask  removed,  but  the  Mask  which  first  called 
forth  her  love  can  be  removed  only  at  the  risk  of 
having  her  love  destroyed  by  what  lies  beneath 
it.  Even  though  the  Mask’s  emerald  eyes  and 
burning  gold  surface  may  hide  deceit,  to  re¬ 
move  it  may  possibly  destroy  the  excitement, 
the  glamorous  love  she  has  visualized  because 
of  it.  What  is  behind  must  not  be  important 
for  her,  except  that  this  hidden  self  gives  rise 
to  a  curiosity  which  must  not  be  satisfied  if 
the  lady’s  feelings  are  to  remain  as  they  now  are. 

A  concept  of  personality  such  as  this  affirms 
Yeat’s  psychological  astuteness,  in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  Louis  Macneice  that  Yeats  lacked 
“intuitive  knowledge  of  people”  and  “declined 
to  accept  the  explanations  offered  by  profes¬ 
sional  psychologists.”*®  1  can  only  point  out 
that  Yeats  would  surely  have  considered  Jung 
a  kindred  spirit,  a  friendly  light  shining  in 
the  darkness  of  the  skepticism  that  enveloped 
him.  For  ideologically,  at  least,  these  two  men 
are  akin,  as  a  comparison  of  Yeats’  Mask  with 
Jung’s  persona  will  show,  for  the  persona  — 
or  the  nucleus  from  which  it  develops  —  is  an 
archetype  and  like  all  archetypes  it  originates 
out  of  the  collective  unconscious,  out  of  the  col¬ 
lective  experience  of  the  race.  In  this  case  the 
experiences  consist  of  social  interactions  in  which 
the  assumption  of  a  social  role  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  to  man  throughout  his  history  as 


a  social  animal.  It  has  no  reality  of  its  own,  Jung 
says,  but  is: 

a  compromise  between  individual  and  soci¬ 
ety  as  to  what  a  man  should  appear  to  be  ...  . 
It  is  only  a  secondary  reality,  a  product  of 
compromise,  in  malting  which  others  often 
have  a  greater  share  than  he?^ 

The  relevance  to  Yeats’  poem  is  clear:  the 
emerald  eyes  and  burning  gold  are  indeed  only 
as  secondary  reality,  but  they  are  that  part 
of  the  poet  with  which  the  lady  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied;  they  are  also  that  part  of  him  in  which 
she  has  “a  greater  share  than  he.” 

The  protective  function  of  the  persona  is 
also  clear  to  Jung  who  points  out  that  while 
it  is  designed  on  the  one  hand  to  make  a  def¬ 
inite  impression  upon  others,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  As  a  protective  device  the  persona 
often  misleads  the  observer  with  an  impression 
of  individuality.  The  gold  mask  with  emerald 
eyes  does  appear  to  be  highly  individualized 
but  its  individuality  is  only  apparent.  Jung 
observes : 

A  mask^  simulates  individuality,  pretending 
to  others  and  to  itself  that  it  is  individual, 
while  it  simply  plays  a  part  in  which  the 
collective  as  distinguished  from  the  personal 
psyche  speaks. 

That  Yeats,  too,  was  aware  of  the  deceptive 
nature  of  the  Mask,  of  its  attempt  to  create  the 
illusion  of  individuality,  is  clear  from  his  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Autobiographies  of  his  attempt 
to  wear  clothing  that  would  set  him  apart  from 
his  world  and  mark  him  as  a  special  being,  a 
poet.  But  his  assumption  of  the  brown  velveteen 
coat,  the  loosely  flowing  tie,  and  the  very  old 
Inverness  cape  was  a  very  conscious  act  on  his 
part,  an  adherence  to  a  collective,  impersonal 
image  of  what  a  poet  should  look  like,  just  as 
the  emerald  eyes  and  gold  surface  of  the  Mask 
really  conform  to  an  archetypal  conception  of 
glamor  and  exoticism. 

A  final  comparison  is  the  concept  of  op¬ 
posites,  an  idea  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Mask  but  which  is  presented  in  much  broader 
—  one  might  say  cosmic  —  terms.  This  concept 
lies  at  the  base  of  their  final  views  on  man  and 
his  ultimate  destiny.  For  Yeats  and  Jung  the 
tensions  created  by  conflicting  elements  are  the 
essence  of  life  itself. 

Yeats  felt  constrained  to  put  his  ideas  down 
in  systematic  form  in  A  Vision,  a  work  which 
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has  disturbed  many  because  of  the  means  by 
which  the  poet  attained  his  knowledge.  But 
what  is  of  much  greater  importance  is  the 
similarity  that  this  strange  unorthodox  system 
bears  to  Jung’s  conception  of  psychological 
types.  The  key  to  Yeats’  system  lies  in  the 
tension  of  opposites  which  he  symbolizes  by  the 
“phases  of  the  moon”  and  by  the  gyre,  or 
cycle.  Under  the  moon-phase  image,  types  of 
personality  are  placed  in  a  scale  that  runs  from 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  that  is  from  objectivity, 
to  the  full  moon,  or  subjectivity.  Historical 
movement  in  one  direction  is  always  followed 
by  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus, 
in  the  Graeco-Roman  cycle  ending  with  Christ’s 
birth,  men  and  their  culture  became  more  and 
more  “objective,”  until  the  individual  person¬ 
ality  was  of  no  consequence  whatever.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ  then  initiated  a  movement  to¬ 
ward  the  “subjective,”  with  an  ever-increasing 
emphasis  on  the  individual  that  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Renaissance. 

But  Yeats’  most  famous  symbol  for  this 
process  in  history  and  in  the  individual  is  the 
gyre,  a  cone-like  spiral,  a  whirling  motion 
that  expands  as  it  revolves.  It,  too,  describes 
the  movement  from  subjectivity  —  the  point 
of  the  cone  —  to  objectivity,  its  base.  And,  as 
in  the  symbol  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  prog¬ 
ress  in  one  direction  is  always  counteracted 
by  progress  in  the  opposite  direction.  “The 
Second  Coming,”a  poem  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  explication,  is  the  best  poetic  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  view  of  history. 

Yeats  did  not,  however,  restrict  his  belief  in 
opposites  to  A  Vision,  nor  to  the  two  symbols 
mentioned.  Everywhere  he  looked  he  saw  the 
play  of  opposites,  as  a  careful  study  of  “Among 
School  Children”  will  prove;  in  the  poem, 
meaningfully  opposed  are  youth  and  age,  man 
and  woman,  attainment  and  the  unattainable, 
body  and  spirit,  dream  and  reality.  And  again 
in  “Vacillation,”  he  states  even  more  directly 
the  human  tragedy  as  he  sees  it: 

Between  extremities 
Man  runs  his  course; 

A  brand,  or  jlaming  breath. 

Comes  to  destroy 
All  those  antimonies 
Of  day  and  night .... 

However,  implicit  in  both  these  poems  also,  is 
the  means  to  avert  that  tragedy,  for  Yeats  be¬ 
lieved  man’s  salvation  lay  in  his  ability  to  pull 


the  fragments  of  his  personality  together  into 
a  whole,  to  celebrate  the  whole  man,  to  set 
“blood,  imagination,  intellect,  running  to¬ 
gether,”  to  achieve  what  Jung  as  well  as  Yeats 
had  called  Unity  of  Being.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  unity  man  must  first  recognize,  then  recon¬ 
cile,  all  aspects  of  his  being;  the  bad  and  the 
good,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  trivial  and 
the  sublime.  In  the  last  stanza  of  “Among 
School  Children”  Yeats  presents  in  the  image 
of  the  chestnut  tree  —  a  symbol  of  creation 
—  the  final  position  he  reaches  in  his  principle 
of  opposites: 

Labour  is  blossoming  or  dancing  where 
The  body  is  not  bruised  to  pleasure  soul, 

Nor  beauty  born  out  of  its  own  despair 
Nor  blear-eyed  wisdom  out  of  midnight  oil. 

0  chestnut  tree,  great-rooted  blossomer. 

Are  you  the  leaf,  the  blossom,  or  the  bole? 

O  body  swayed  to  music,  O  brightening 
glance, 

How  can  we  kjiow  the  dancer  for  the  dance? 
The  blossom  cannot  be  separated  from  the  bole, 
nor  from  the  leaf,  for  all  three  partake  of  the 
same  being  and  can  only  be  realized  together. 
Separately,  they  do  not  exist  for  without  the 
strength  and  ugliness  of  the  bole  the  delicate 
beauty  of  the  blossom  cannot  come  into  being. 
Yeats  reiterates  in  “Anima  Hbminus”: 

We  must  not  .  .  .  create  by  hiding  ugliness,  a 
false  beauty  as  our  offering  to  the  world.  He 
only  can  create  the  greatest  imaginable  beauty 
who  has  endured  the  pangs,  for  only  when  we 
have  seen  and  forseen  what  we  dread  shall 
we  be  rewarded  by  the  dazzling  unforeseen 
wing-footed  wanderer?^ 

Once  again,  Jung  concurs  in  almost  every  major 
belief  of  Yeats  in  this  matter.  Yet  neither  of 
these  men  claimed  originality  for  his  ideas; 
rather  they  had  synthesized  meaningfully  ideas 
which  were  uttered  first  by  Empedocles  and 
Heraclitus,  and  which  have  been  reiterated 
through  the  centuries  by  the  philosophers,  al¬ 
chemists,  historians,  poets,  and  artists  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages.  They  have  drawn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world  and  have  put  the  ex¬ 
perience  to  modern  use. 

Jung,  for  example,  claims  Heraclitus  as  the 
source  of  this  concept  of  opposites: 

Old  Heraclitus,  who  was  indeed  a  very  great 
sage,  discovered  the  most  marvelous  of  all 
psychological  laws',  the  regulative  function  of 
opposites  .  .  .  a  running  contrariwise ,  by  which 
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he  meant  that  sooner  or  later,  everything  runs 

into  its  opposite. 

Jung  has  put  forth  his  concept  of  opposites  most 
fully  in  Phychological  Types,  a  book  devoted 
to  the  empirical  presentation  of  introverted  and 
extroverted  behavior.  In  a  method  similar  to 
Yeats’,  he  uses  as  his  examples  of  introversion 
and  extroversion,  what  Yeats  would  call  the 
subjective  man  and  the  objective  man,  men 
drawn  from  all  ages  of  history.  Where  Jung 
uses  a  psychological  term  Yeats  uses  a  “phase 
of  the  moon.’’  Like  Yeats,  he  saw  paganism  as 
objective  and  Christianity  as  subjective,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  attempt,  as  Yeats  did,  to 
elevate  this  perception  by  making  it  a  theory 
of  history.  But  the  play  of  opposites  is  there, 
for  Jung  felt  that  paganism’s  sensuality  and  lack 
of  restraint  paved  the  way  for  the  asceticism 
of  Christianity. 

His  views  on  the  nature  of  personality  rest 
solidly  on  Heraclitus’  early  view:  opposites  have 
a  regulatory  function.  When  one  extreme  of 
psychic  energy  is  reached,  it  passes  over  into 
its  opposite;  rage  is  followed  by  calm,  hate 
can  turn  into  love.  “Nothing  exists,”  he  says, 
“without  its  opposite;  the  two  were  one  in 
the  beginning  and  will  be  one  again  in  the 
end.”^^  But  these  opposing  forces  in  the  per¬ 
sonality,  in  the  conflict  between  the  persona  and 
the  collective  unconscious,  for  example,  result 
in  what  both  men  call  fragmentation  or  the 
splitting  of  the  self.  Jung  sees  this  fragmentation 
as  the  great  tragedy  of  modern  man,  and  has 
directed  all  his  efforts  as  a  psychologist  and 
scientist  toward  helping  him  to  reassemble  the 
fragments.  But  what  is  more  important  is  that 
Jung,  too,  believes  that  man  can  be  put  back 
together  again.  He  not  only  can  be,  but  must 
be,  if  he  is  to  be  saved. 

And,  like  Yeats,  Jung  believes  that  the  “self,” 
and  Yeats’  “whole  man,”  can  only  be  actualized 
by  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  all  facets 
of  his  personality. 

Their  greatest  similarity  lies  in  their  op¬ 
timistic  view  of  man’s  destiny.  Unlike  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  successors  in  poetry,  Yeats  does 
not  see  man  inevitably  exiled  to  a  spiritual 
wasteland  where  his  end  can  only  come  in  a 
whimper.  Man  has  an  alternative:  he  can  learn 
to  sing  of  his  own  magnificence.  The  tragedy 


of  man  can  be  averted,  but  only  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  himself.  Only  by  his  own  efforts  can  he  be 
saved;  only  in  self-realization  can  he  avert  his 
tragedy. 

Man  is  made  of  flesh  as  well  as  of  spirit.  He 
must  deny  neither.  If  his  flesh  is  weak,  then  it 
is  weak.  Both  Yeats  and  Jung  think  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  tragic  dilemma  depends  upon  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  the  true  nature  of  the  individual 
human  being  —  the  real  man  as  opposed  to  the 
statistical  man.  His  tragedy  will  end  only  when 
he  becomes  aware  that  he  cannot  separate  “the 
dancer  from  the  dance.” 
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Somewhat  Less  Than  Wonderful 


he  walked  up  my  street  in  the  morning 

and  down  my  street  in  the  evening 

and  in  between  he  worked  in  a  building 

adding  numbers — 

but  that’s  not  so  bad 

for  fate  often  forces  us  to  the  trivial. 

he  lived  alone  and  his  home  lacked 
the  love  of  woman  and  the  lilt  of  children — 
but  that’s  not  so  bad,  for  fortune  often 
denies  man  the  perfection  of  his  being. 

his  years  knew  no  seasons: 

fall  meant  the  coming  of  winter 

and  winter  was  colds  and  slushy  streets 

spring  meant  the  end  of  winter 

and  summer  was  two  weeks  to  sit  on  his  porch 

and  watch  the  people  watching  the  people. 

and  that’s  very  bad 

for  an  unseasoned  life  is  hardly  a  life  at  all. 

he  died  yesterday  and  I  am  sad — 
not  that  he  died,  for  death  is  as  natural 
as  birth  and  life — I  am  sad  because 
.  .  .  in  life  he  didn’t  ever  know 
the  oh!  of  things. 


Louise  Schuler,  ’65 
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BROWN  ROAD 


Mary  C.  Smith,  ’66 


Manuel  opened  one  brown  eye  cautiously. 
Yes,  everything  that  he  could  see  belonged  to 
the  night.  The  tired  clock  on  his  dresser  burped 
and  groaned  like  Uncle  Jose  when  he  had  a 
bellyache.  His  parents  were  snoring  loudly  in 
the  next  room  and  his  little  brother’s  even 
breathing  told  him  that  now  was  the  time  to 
leave.  He  eased  his  sturdy,  brown  body  into  the 
darkness.  Naked,  he  stood  shivering  beside  his 
bed.  For  many  nights,  Manuel  had  planned 
how  he  would  c]uietly  leave  behind  everyone 
and  go  to  the  cities  of  big  men — big  men  who 
drank  good  wines,  who  wore  shirts  and  pants 
without  holes.  He,  too,  could  be  a  big  man. 
Nobody  would  dare  to  laugh  at  him  then.  Out 
there  in  the  darkness,  this  new  life  waited.  So 
he  must  hurry — must  hurry — must  hurry.  But 
first,  he  had  to  get  his  little  bundle  under  his 
bed.  Bending  over  noiselessly,  he  searched  until 
his  fingers  touched  the  coarse  blanket  —  the 
blanket  which  held  all  things  for  his  new  life. 
Wait!  What  was  that  noise?  Manuel  stiffened 
into  a  slim  shadow.  Ah,  he  thought,  that  is  just 
the  father  making  the  bed  to  cry  out.  Farewell 
to  you  who  sleep.  He  did  not  give  himself  time 
to  think  any  sad  thoughts,  but  moved  quietly 
over  to  the  window.  He  had  left  it  open  before 
he  had  gone  to  bed.  It  was  still  open  so  Manuel 
thought.  Ah,  this  is  good  that  I  go.  God  must 
want  me  to  go  for  he  has  let  the  window  stay 
open.  Then,  without  any  other  thoughts,  Man¬ 
uel  concentrated  on  slipping  out  into  the  black¬ 
ness.  He  eased  one  leg  over  the  other  until  he 
felt  himself  dangling  in  space.  Flis  legs  groped 
until  they  found  the  safety  of  the  shed  roof  be¬ 
neath  his  window.  Now  it  was  easy.  All  he  had 
to  do  was  to  jump  onto  the  earth  and  then — 
He  was  free  to  go  to  his  new  land.  No  time 
to  think,  Manuel.  This  is  the  time  to  leave  mv 
people — to  learn  the  ways  of  big  men.  Maybe 
1  will  have  much  money.  Then,  will  1  come 
back.  1  will  help  my  people  to  live  like  some 


who  think  they  are  more  people  than  us,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  whiter  or  because  they  have  lived 
here  longer  than  us.  But  the  night  will  leave 
me  soon.  The  tide  will  not  wait.  I  must  hurry. 
Clutching  his  blanket  close  to  his  breast,  Man¬ 
uel  began  to  walk  quickly.  No  one  could  stop 
him  now.  He  knew  where  he  was  going — he 
was  going  to  the  sea.  He  was  glad  that  he  lived 
so  close  to  the  sea.  It  made  him  feel  something 
tingly  inside— not  in  his  belly  but  in  his  head. 
His  head  was  dizzy  now.  His  legs  walked 
quickly  and  straight  but  his  head  was  throb¬ 
bing.  Oh  Cjod,  let  my  head  stop  beating!  He 
breathed  in  some  air.  His  young  chest  swelled, 
his  eyes  grew  brighter  and  he  began  to  walk 
faster.  He  walked  so  quickly  that  he  soon  left 
behind  the  monotonous  rows  of  paint-starved, 
wood-thin  houses.  Everyone  sleeps  well,  he 
thought,  but  as  he  passed  the  last  house,  he 
stopped  and  smiled.  Yes,  all  sleep  well,  but  not 
Uncle  Jose.  I  am  outside  and  yet  I  hear  his 
belly.  But  no,  I  cannot  think  this  way.  I  must 
forget  all  this  and  hurry  to  the  sea — the  sea 
which  gave  him  fishes,  wihch  gave  him  the 
clean  feeling  inside,  the  sea  which  would  make 
him  free. 

He  felt  free  now  as  he  neared  the  sand.  He 
wanted  to  sit  on  the  sand  and  feel  its  cool 
dampness  against  his  skin.  But  there  was  no 
time.  Ahead,  he  could  hear  the  bay  leaving  her 
bed — stealing  out  to  meet  the  Ocean.  In  his 
plans,  he  had  counted  on  the  bay  to  leave  a 
smooth,  brown  road  for  him.  Across  the  bay, 
there  was  an  elbow  of  land  where  many  ships 
came  and  left  for  distant  worlds.  Manuel  had 
no  boat  to  cross  with,  he  dared  not  to  steal  his 
father’s  small  fishing  boat.  How  would  his 
father  live  if  he  tcx)k  the  boat  ?  No,  he  must  cross 
when  the  tide  was  visiting  the  Ocean.  Manuel 
walked  down  the  beach  quickly.  How  black  the 
night  is,  he  thought.  Only  the  small  lights  of 
the  highway  shine.  His  hare  feet  sank  softly 
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into  the  sand.  As  he  got  closer  to  the  water,  a 
cold  breeze  wrapped  his  body  in  a  blanket  of 
chills.  Ah,  Manuel,  where  are  your  thoughts  to¬ 
night?  You  stand  here  with  only  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  your  body.  You  will  die  from  the 
sea  if  you  do  not  think.  He  threw  his  bundle 
onto  the  sand,  kneeling  down  to  unfasten  its 
knot.  Rolling  the  blanket  open,  he  searched  for 
his  ragged  pants.  At  last  his  fingers  touched 

them.  Someday  1  will  wear  good  pants.  I  will 
have  good  shoes  not  like  these  sandals  here  in 
my  blanket.  I  will  leave  my  sandals  in  the 
blanket,  Manuel  thought.  When  I  get  across 
the  bay,  I  will  put  them  on.  They  will  be  clean 

then.  He  straightened  himself  up  and  looked 
across  the  bay.  A  red  prick  of  light  far,  far  on 
the  other  side  showed  him  the  outline  of  the 
land — the  land  where  ships  sailed,  the  ships  that 
would  make  him  free — 

I  will  be  free,  Manuel  vowed  to  the  black. 
No  one  can  stop  me.  Ah,  Manuel,  you  forget 
the  sands  that  swallow  men  that  lie  out  there. 
You  forget  too  quickly.  Pooh.  But  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  shall  find  a  long  stick  and  test  for  the 
sands  that  swallow  men  as  I  have  seen  the 
clammers  do.  I  waste  too  much  time.  I  must 
find  a  stick.  His  eyes  searched  the  darkened 
shore.  He  could  see  nothing.  Maybe  in  the 
grass  he  would  find  one.  Guided  half  by  in¬ 
stinct,  half  by  the  dim  highway  light,  he  picked 
his  way  up  to  the  high  grass.  Jagged  glass  and 
rocks  all  waited  to  pierce  his  flesh.  He  was 
careful.  He  pulled  the  high  grass  apart  and 
swept  his  eyes  along  the  sand  beneath  the  grass. 
I  must  find  one.  He  moved  more  quickly  now. 
At  last,  Manuel  saw  his  stick — the  stick  that 
would  keep  him  safe.  He  reached  over  the  grass 
and  pulled  it  hard.  It  was  stuck  in  the  sand. 
His  fingers  encircled  the  roughness  and  yanked 
it  free.  “Come,  stick,”  he  murmured  softly, 
come  with  me.”  He  smiled  foolishly  at  the  stick. 
Here  was  something  to  keep  him  company — 
this  old  piece  of  wood.  He  grasped  it  firmly 
and  turned  back  towards  the  sea.  He  had  every¬ 
thing  now.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  cross  the 
bay.  The  tide  was  almost  all  the  way  out.  He 
would  have  to  hurry.  With  his  stick  swinging 
at  his  side  and  his  blanket  under  one  arm, 
Manuel  strode  down  to  the  brown  road — the 
road  to  big  men — the  road  which  would  make 
him  free — 

“How  free  I  am  now,”  Manuel  whispered  to 
everyone.  “How  alone  I  am.  Even  the  gulls  with 


their  scratchy  voices  do  not  trouble  my  free¬ 
dom.”  He  was  walking  quickly  now.  His  feet 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  being  bathed  in  the  rich 
ooze.  He  moved  like  one  alive  with  the  wind. 
He  pretended  to  be  a  sailboat.  His  direction  de¬ 
pended  on  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  He  was 
blown  wildly  about  and  then  lured  into  a  lull. 
He  knew  that  he  had  to  think  many  thoughts 
to  keep  his  feet  moving,  to  keep  him  from 
turning  back — back  to  where  he  would  be  just 
another  fisherman,  another  foreigner  to  be 
hated,  to  be  cheated  by  those  who  were  pure 
white.  If  he  left  now,  he  would  have  a  chance. 
He  was  young  and  willing  to  work  to  be  free. 
He  despised  the  father  for  being  so  stupid.  He 
loved  his  father  for  giving  him  all  that  he 
could.  But  it  just  wasn’t  enough.  He  had  to 
leave.  He  turned  around  to  look  at  the  shore. 
He  wanted  to  see  if  it  were  the  same,  if  maybe 
something  had  changed.  No.  Nothing  had 
changed — not  even  one  star  had  crept  out  of  its 
bed  in  the  sky.  “I  must  keep  on  this  road,” 
Manuel  decided. 

So  he  walked  and  walked,  testing  the  mud 
as  he  went.  He  had  to  be  very  careful.  Opened 
clam  shells  and  sea  litter  lay  strewn  on  the 
road.  Clumps  of  sea  weed  waded  about  little 
pools  of  brine.  Sometimes  Manuel  would  come 
very  close  to  falling  into  the  deep  clam  pits 
that  neither  sea  nor  man  had  bothered  to  close 
up.  He  could  tell  that  he  was  really  way  out 
into  the  sea’s  den  now — now  that  the  clam  pits 
grew  fewer  and  fewer.  Only  the  very  brave 
clammers  would  dare  to  go  out  this  far  for 
clams.  Even  the  gulls  hung  back.  Manuel  be¬ 
gan  to  sweat  as  he  realized  how  far  out  he 
was.  But  he  would  not  go  back.  “Little  stick, 
you  are  not  afraid,  are  you?  No,  I  can  see  that 
you  are  not.  I  will  not  be  afraid  either.”  He 
moved  more  slowly  now.  He  knew  that  once 
he  got  three-fifths  of  the  way  out,  he  would  be 
safe.  It  was  just  the  middle  strip  of  the  brown 
road  that  was  dangerous.  Once  he  was  past  that 
he  would  truly  be  free. 

Once  more,  Manuel  looked  toward  the  shore. 
It  seemed  so  far  away — thousands  of  miles 
away.  He  was  in  a  new  land  now.  “Good  God, 
I  am  free,”  he  shouted.  He  walked  a  little  faster. 
He  could  see  that  the  tide  was  beginning  to 
turn.  Very  rationally,  he  decided  that  he  must 
have  been  walking  for  about  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Oh  yes,  he  was  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  way  across.  “Maybe  I  could  move  a  little 
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faster,”  he  thought.  The  mud  was  getting 
softer  and  softer.  Manuel  didn’t  like  this  feel¬ 
ing.  His  feet  were  freezing  now  and  his  hand 
blistered  from  clutching  at  the  stick  so  tightly. 
He  would  throw  away  the  stick,  he  didn’t  need 
it.  He  was  safe  from  the  sands.  No,  he  wouldn’t 
throw  away  the  stick.  It  might  be  useful  to 
him.  How  tired  he  was  though.  If  he  could 
just  sit  down  for  a  minute.  He  eased  his  tired 
body  onto  the  road.  His  blanket  fell  at  his  side 
along  side  of  the  stick.  Manuel  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  How  good  it  felt  to  close  your 
eyes  and  forget  everything.  He  could  even  for¬ 
get  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  the  cool  mud 
seeping  into  his  pants  and  chilling  his  body.  He 
could  forget  everything,  if  he  could  just  sit 
there  and  rest.  He  opened  his  eyes,  dulling  star¬ 
ing  at  the  floor  of  the  bay.  His  eyes  gradually 
widened  at  what  they  saw.  Little  trickles  of 
water  were  edging  up  to  his  body.  “Oh  my 
God,”  he  thought  wildly,  “the  tide — the  tide  is 
coming  in.”  Hastily  grabbing  his  stick  and  his 
blanket,  he  jumped  up.  The  sky  had  cracked 
open  a  pocketful  of  light  which  fell  noiselessly 
upon  the  crawling  waters.  Manuel  began  to 
sweat  once  more.  He  felt  like  a  clam  —  cold, 
moist  and  trapped.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer, 
but  he  knew  he  could  never  swim  to  the  other 
side  to  his  freedom.  He  had  only  one  choice. 
He  must  run — he  must  run  to  be  free — 

But  he  could  not  run.  Once  more  he  looked 
and  saw  the  tide’s  approach.  He  would  never 
make  it.  He  was  a  fool  to  think  he  could.  No, 
he  would  never  be  free,  he  would  be  dead. 
Dead.^  Pooh.  I  will  not  die,  I  will  run.  So  he 
ran  with  all  the  strength  of  his  youth.  Mud  spat 
at  him  as  he  fled  down  the  road.  He  could  feel 
the  ooze  trickling  down  his  face,  blinding  his 
dim  view  of  what  lay  ahead.  He  knew  that  the 
tide  was  coming  in  from  the  right.  He  must 
run  to  the  left  where  the  ships  waited  for  him. 
He  began  to  breathe  heavily  now.  His  heart 
beat  furiously  against  his  chest.  He  thought  his 
heart  would  explode  within  him,  it  was  beating 
so  terribly.  Run,  you  fool,  run.  Pick  up  your 
feet — land  lightly  on  your  toes — breathe  in  and 
out  evenly.  This  is  the  way  to  save  yourself.  The 
only  way.  Now  run,  Manuel,  run.  He  flew 
along  the  road.  He  glanced  back  now  and  saw 
that  he  had  made  a  good  decision.  The  tide 
would  take  another  hour  to  come  in.  He  could 
win  yet.  So  he  redoubled  his  speed.  Intense  pain 
smothered  his  body  in  agonizing  convulsions. 


He  shivered  and  sweated  simultaneously.  He 
could  run  no  more,  he  told  himself.  If  he  could 
just  stop  for  a  minute.  All  right — one  minute. 
He  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to  slow  down. 
Run — run — run — his  brain  could  not  stop  the 
machine  that  it  had  set  in  motion.  Run — now 
run  a  little  slower.  That’s  it — slower  now — 
slower.  There,  there,  now  you  are  almost  walk¬ 
ing,  Manuel.  Stop. 

Manuel  stood  upon  the  mud  breathing  heav¬ 
ily.  His  heart  refused  to  stop  pounding.  He 
felt  his  feet  sink  into  the  soft  mud  but  he  didn’t 
care  about  cold  feet  and  mud  and  tides  and 
ships.  He  just  wanted  to  stop  that  crazy  beat¬ 
ing.  He  could  feel  his  feet  sink  even  deeper  into 
the  mud.  So  he  moved  them  a  little.  Still  deeper. 
A  horrible  thought  crept  across  his  breathing 
brain.  Quicksand!  No,  impossible.  I  am  more 
than  three-fifths  across  the  bay.  Ah,  Manuel, 
you  think  wrong.  You  think  like  a  boy,  not 
like  a  fisherman.  Can  you  not  keep  time?  Be¬ 
cause  you  are  tired  you  think  you  have  walked 
far.  Manuel,  you  are  stupid.  He  could  feel  the 
mud  tugging  and  tugging  at  his  feet  now.  He 
was  up  to  his  knees  in  it.  Think,  Manuel.  What 
are  you  to  do  to  get  out?  He  tried  lifting  one 
leg  up  but  that  only  made  it  worse.  He  sank 
even  deeper.  He  must  do  something.  He  re¬ 
membered  hearing  to  rid  himself  of  all  excess 
weight.  All  right,  stick  and  blanket — I  must 
throw  you  aside  now.  But  as  he  raised  his  arm 
to  hurl  the  blanket,  he  felt  the  sands  suck  him 
under  some  more — he  was  up  to  his  thighs. 
What  an  awful  feeling  this  is,  he  thought.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  way  I  felt  when  my  friends 
used  to  bury  my  legs  in  the  sand  when  I  was 
young  like  my  brother.  I  just  can’t  move  them. 
Oh  God,  send  me  an  angel  or  somebody  to  help 
me.  He  looked  out  to  the  sea  and  saw  how  it 
danced  towards  him.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
the  sea  will  be  here.  Maybe  it  could  release  me 
from  this  mud.  Maybe  it  could  float  me  free. 
Free.  Dear  God,  I  was  trying  to  be  free.  I  am 
trapped.  They  will  never  find  my  body  either. 
They  won’t  even  care.  They  won’t  know.  He 
could  feel  tears  starting  to  drop  down  his  face. 
As  he  felt  them,  he  grew  ashamed.  Pooh.  He 
tossed  back  his  head.  I  cry  like  a  chicken.  I  am 
almost  a  man.  Pooh.  1  cannot  die.  God,  you 
will  not  make  Manuel  die.  You  will  make  him 
free.  The  mud  was  growing  more  and  more 
persistent.  Manuel,  surrender — give  yourself  up. 
But  he  stubbornly  refused.  If  only  the  sea  would 
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hurry  in.  He  was  up  to  his  chest  now.  There 
was  no  use  in  struggling — it  would  only  make 
him  sink  more  quickly.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
breathe  under  all  this  ooze,  if  I  go  all  the  way 
under.  Oh,  please  God,  make  me  free.  Please 
help. 


The  sun  was  beginning  to  stretch.  He  could 
see  the  water  ambling  toward  him.  He  could 
feel  the  mud  clutching  his  shoulders  ...  his 
neck  .  .  .  sealing  his  mouth — persuading  him 
to  sink  down  .  .  .  deeper  .  .  .  deeper  .  .  .  now 
silence  .  .  . 


In  the  deeper  hours 
I  became  a  tree. 

My  feet  caught 
in  the  earthen  crust 
and  my  long  body 
writhed 

as  a  dancer  confined. 

I  grew  used  to 
the  tortured  motion 
of  my  trunk. 

I  came  to  love 

the  pure,  ceaseless  reaching 

of  my  limbs 

and  this  constant 

clawing  at  the  sky’s  skin. 

I  came  to  see 
the  serene  power 
of  being — 
an  entity, 
a  pillar 

parting  sky  and  earth 
and  in  my  injured  freedom 
I  came  to  know 
the  psalmody  of  motion. 


Catherine  Griffin,  ’65 
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iltlton’H  parafitHP  ICoat:  A  0tufiy 


Louise  Manfredi,  ’67 


It  is  probably  obvious  to  the  linguistic  scholar  that  in  both  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word  there  is  meaning,  purpose,  significance,  sense,  connotation,  denotation, 
and,  moreover,  conveyance  of  a  concept.  So  it  is  not  odd  that  in  the  written  word 
THE,  which  John  Milton  uses  adec|uately  in  his  poem.  Paradise  Lost,  there  is  mean¬ 
ing,  purpose,  significance,  sense,  connotation,  denotation,  and,  moreover,  conveyance 
of  a  concept.  Milton  is,  indeed,  a  great  poet.  The  unique  Miltonic  style  derives  from 
such  things  as  his  gargantuan  sentences,  grand  rhetoric  and  individualistic  use  of 
the  word  THE.  Milton  is  the  master  of  the  mot  juste;  and  the  use  of  words  in 
Paradise  Lost  demonstrates  this  laudatory  technique. 

In  composing  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  a  vast  poem,  John  Milton  called  upon  his 
learned  mind  to  provide  him  with  an  abundance  of  colorful  and  exotic  words.  His 
cranial  suitcase  answered,  and  his  storehouse  of  knowledge  providentially  supplied 
him  with  many  words,  plein  de  coideur.  Because  of  this,  the  Miltonic  scholar  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  only  adequate  listing  of  the  important  linguistic  forms  in  Paradise 
Lost  is  the  poem  itself.  But  since  this  enumeration  is  epical,  it  is  more  expedient  to 
study  one  of  the  more  largely  connotative  terms  in  Paradise  Lost.  I  propose  therefore 
a  study  of  the  meaningful  use  of  THE  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

In  studying  the  greatest  of  Milton’s  poems,  we  notice  (almost  immediately)  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  THE.  Being  aware  of  the  method  of  meaningful  reading, 
we  can  try  to  appreciate  the  various  meanings  which  the  author  intends  this  word 
to  have.  Yet,  the  fact  that  Paradise  Lost  is  not  a  short  or  skimpy  poem  hinders  the 
effort  to  be  technically  thorough.  But  by  classifying  and  grouping  the  multiple 
significances  of  the  word  I  hope  to  make  the  task  somewhat  less  complex  and  per¬ 
form  a  scholarly  and,  hopefully,  complete  research  task.  In  this  study  I  shall  con¬ 
centrate  on  three  primary  categories  or  divisions  of  the  Miltonic  THE:  1)  the  argu- 
mental  THE,  2)  the  invocational  THE,  3)  the  bodial  THE. 

It  seems  that  Milton  utilizes  the  argumental  THE  in  just  about  every  one  of 
the  arguments  which  he  places  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  twelve  books  of 
Paradise  Lost.  The  argument  to  Book  III  is  most  obviously  aggressive  because  of  the 
presence  of  22  argumental  THE’s.  In  contrast  to  the  belligerent  tone  of  this  passage 
is  the  argument  which  opens  Book  VIII  and  which  displays  the  minimal  number 
of  argumental  THE’s,  only  one.  The  argument  to  Book  V  has  6  argumental  THE’s; 
that  is  the  argument  has  one  more  THE  than  the  name-number  of  the  Book  which 
the  argument  precedes.  And,  finally,  both  Book  I  and  Book  X  have  19  argumental 
THE’s  in  their  arguments,  a  factor  indicative  of  parallel  construction  between  the 
two  Books. 

In  the  argument  to  Book  I  the  THE  is  hyperbolic  in  tone,  as  is  evident  from 
the  first  sentence: 
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This  first  Book  proposes,  first 
in  brief,  THE  whole  Subject. 

Now  we  can  see  quite  readily  that  Milton  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  his  purpose 
is  to  tell  the  entire  story  and,  moreover,  to  tell  it  concisely.  This  sentence,  further¬ 
more,  achieves  a  high  pitch  of  emotional  and  argumental  expression,  for  Milton  is 
defiant  in  his  declaration  that  he  will  put  forth  the  complete  contents  of  Book  I  in  a 
limited  space  of  seven,  rather  short,  argumental  lines.  The  argumental  THE  affects 
a  quarrelsome  and  disagreeable  mood  in  the  preface  to  Book  I.  The  following  illus¬ 
trates  this; 


They  rise,  thir  Numbers,  array  of  Battel, 
thir  chief  Leaders  nam’d,  according  to 
THE  Idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and 
THE  Countries  adjoyning. 

Although  twenty-one  other  words  are  used  in  this  sentence,  the  two  THE’s  are 
superlatively  efficient  in  creating  a  bellicose  atmosphere.  The  argumental  THE  em¬ 
braces  various  and  sundry  meanings  in  its  several  appearances  in  each  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  precede  every  Book  of  Paradise  Lost.  However,  it  is  of  gravest  import 
to  note  that  even  the  most  ambiguous  argumental  THE  is,  at  least,  an  argumental 
THE. 

Because  Paradise  Lost  is  classical  in  form,  John  Milton  takes  heed  to  use  the 
invocational  THE.  This  THE  is  the  THE  which  finds  itself  in  the  first  twenty-six 
lines  of  Book  I  and  in  the  first  thirty-nine  lines  of  Book  VII  (which  sections  are 
both  invocations).  There  are  fourteen  invocational  THE’s  in  the  beginning  lines  of 
Book  I.  Taking  into  account  that  two  of  these  THE’s  are  contracted  into  TH’,  we 
can  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  remaining  twelve  THE’s.  Milton  soars  to  the 
height  of  colorful  word-use  in  his  first  invocation — and  all  in  two  sentences!  When 
he  says; 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support; 

That  to  THE  height  of  this  great  Argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justifie  THE  ways  of  God  to  men. 

he  obviously  intends  the  two  THE’s  to  play  a  significant  role  in  extending  to  the 
reader  the  meaning  of  this  expressive  phrase.  The  first  THE  implies  tallness  and 
the  second,  with  its  quality  of  righteousness,  modifies  justify. 

In  the  .second  invocation  Milton  employs  fifteen  full  THE’s  and  three  con¬ 
tracted  ones.  It  is  noteworthy  for  this  .study  that  five  of  the  least  colorful  and  least 
meaningful  lines  of  this  invocation  contain  but  one  THE,  and  moreover,  it  is  a 
contracted,  invocational  THE.  The  lines  read; 

Return  me  to  my  Native  Element; 

Least  from  this  flying  steed  unrein’d,  (as 
once  Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime) 

Dismounted  on  TH’  Aleian  field  I  fall 
erroneous,  there  to  wander  and  forlorne. 

It  seems  that  in  this  statement  the  word  Aleian  which  follows  the  contracted  TH’ 
deprives  the  latter  term  of  its  meaningful  usefullness. 
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Finally,  the  bodial  THE  is  the  THE  of  the  body  of  this  magnificent  masterpiece; 
it  is  the  meaningful  THE  which  we  can  glance  at  on  every  page  of  Paradise  Lost. 
(The  presence  of  this  word  on  every  page  of  the  poem  further  emphasizes  Milton’s 
ability  to  choose  apt  words  and  a  possible  affinity  for  this  particular  word.  However, 
not  wishing  to  bore  with  the  examination  of  every  page,  of  this  great  poem,  it  seems 
expedient  to  limit  the  study  of  the  bodial  THE  to  a  certain  section  of  a  specific  Book 
of  this  epic.  In  the  last  verse  paragraph  of  Book  XII  there  are  twelve  bodial  THE’s. 
Each  of  these  in  some  way  connotes  the  meaning  of  semi-happy  ending.  The  Miltonic, 
bodial-felicital  THE  is  that  which  Milton  uses  in  connection  with  such  words  as 
“Cherubim,”  “Archangel,”  and  “Hastening  Angel,”  and  Milton  employs  the  bodial- 
final  THE  in  phrases  like,  “Led  them  direct,  and  down  THE  cliff  as  fast.” 

By  this  examination  of  the  THE’s  in  Paradise  Lost,  I  hope  that  I  have  illustrated 
an  important  point  which  has,  perhaps,  been  overlooked  (or  ignored)  by  previous 
Miltonic  scholars.  To  me,  it  seems  obvious  that  there  is  an  invocational,  an  argu¬ 
mentative,  and  a  bodial  THE  in  Paradise  Lost.  I  trust  it  is  now  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  Milton  uses  these  THE’s  with  a  definite  purpose,  namely,  to  convey  multiple 
meanings  which  help  to  clarify  the  poet’s  thoughts. 


EXEGESI 


So  he  came  and  proclaimed  the  good  news:  peace  to  you  who  were  far 
off,  and  peace  to  those  who  were  near  by;  for  through  him  we  all  have 
access  to  the  father  in  the  one  spirit. 

Eph.  2:  17-18 


Apparently  the  response  was  not 
So  much  expression 
Shrunk  inner-small 
As  suasion 

Out-wound  and  touching  many  men. 
In  Paul’s  later  and  famous  lines 
No  trace  of  cloister 
As  though  earlier  he  knew 
Sheltering  is  pitch 

To  darken  and  crack  a  Master’s  work. 
But  the  same  Painter-Word, 

Vibrant  in  flesh. 

Caught  for  all  time 
The  truth: 

Painted  one  world  in  the 
Shocking,  pure  color  of  election. 

And  the  mystery,  the  mastery. 

Is  to  find  the  kin 
To  make  election  visible 
Smutching  cell  and  sin 
And,  too,  symbolic 
Christ. 


Mary  Alessi,  ’65 
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TRANSLATION  TO  LIGHT 


Kristina  Schweiger  ’67 


The  tanks  had  stopped  rumbling  on  the  cob¬ 
blestones,  but  the  Mongol  soldiers  were  still 
around;  silent,  impassive,  dumb.  They  looked 
like  animals  who,  unearthed  by  a  curious  boy, 
look  at  the  dazzling  world  with  dirt-befogged 
eyes.  I  felt  no  kinship  with  these  God-forsaken 
wretches.  They  were  everywhere!  they  and 
their  hard,  black,  brick-bread  which  would  have 
broken  the  teeth  of  our  sows,  though  they  liked 
it  well  enough.  So,  the  fighting  had  stopped; 
at  least,  actual,  open  combat  had  ceased.  The 
underground  and  the  sabotage  would  take  some 
more  months  to  soothe.  It  was  very  cold;  a  dry- 
wet  windy,  late  November  cold.  Budapest  looked 
awful;  even  before  the  uprising,  the  ravages  of 
the  last  big  war  had  gaped  blindly  at  the  dreary 
streets  and  the  dreary  people.  But  now,  fresh 
wounds  showed  the  guts  of  the  apartments; 
what  had  been  private  a  month  ago  was  now 
sordid.  Bathtubs  and  toilets  stood  open  to  the 
view  of  anyone  who  cared  to  look.  Only,  no 
one  cared  to  look.  There  was  too  much  resent¬ 
ment  to  allow  such  trifles  to  intrude. 

Our  family  was  seething  with  plans.  We  were 
going  to  leave.  An  underground  railroad  was 
running  smoothly  and  expensively  on  the  dual 
tracks  of  truckdrivers  and  border-guards.  We 
had  connections;  the  train  ran  for  free  in  our 
case.  It  was  all  settled.  We  were  to  wait  for  the 
truck  to  pick  us  up  at  the  corner  of  a  street  on 
the  river  bank — my  father,  mother,  sister  Kati, 
sister  Mari  and  her  fiance. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  Before  we  left  we 
locked  the  dorir  of  our  apartment;  we  had  sold 
everything  salable  to  get  ready  cash.  Kati’s  main 
concern  lay  in  the  dill-pickles  my  grandmother 
had  put  away  the  summer  before:  there  they 
stood,  in  five  liter  jars,  and  somebody  else  was 
going  to  eat  them.  I  am  sure  that  had  she  been 
able  to,  she  would  have  taken  them  over  the 
border  with  her.  At  anv  rate,  we  were  waiting 
for  our  truck  on  our  assigned  corner.  And  we 
were  waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting — for 


four  hours  on  that  raw  morning.  We  gave  up 
then  and  went  to  a  cafe.  We  could  not  imagine 
what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  schedule;  my 
father  wandered  off,  in  search  of  a  phone.  Sud¬ 
denly,  Mari  got  up  with  her  fiance,  Laci,  and 
with  characteristic  gruffness  strode  out  of  the 
cafe.  My  mother  was  in  tears;  I  was  lost  in  puz¬ 
zlement.  She  just  got  up  and  left.  She  decided 
that  she  wasn’t  going  to  waste  anymore  time 
waiting  for  that  damned  truck,  and  that  she 
wasn’t  going  to  take  anymore  of  a  chance  than 
was  necessary;  the  borders  were  getting  tighter 
everyday,  and  she  wanted  to  get  out  while  she 
could.  As  for  us,  “So  long!”  She  was  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  favorite  daughter:  at  least,  my  father  was 
the  only  one  in  our  family  whom  she  did  not 
habitually  wound  with  her  prickly  personality. 
She  left  without  waiting  for  him. 

Finally  he  came  back  and  informed  us  that 
the  assignment  was  postponed  till  the  next  day 
because  all  the  truckdrivers  had  gone  on  strike. 
We  went  home  to  the  apartment;  it  was  very 
anticlimactical.  But  I  was  glad,  for  the  extra 
day  I  mean.  If  Kati  had  her  pickles,  I  had  the 
sausages  which  were  sent  up  from  the  country 
last  week.  They  were  delicious  and  very  hard 
to  come  by.  I  hated  to  see  such  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip  by  merely  for  the  escape,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  prevailed  and  we  left  them  at  home. 
In  the  end  we  ate  them  anyway,  for  there  was 
no  other  food  in  the  house.  It  was  a  cheerless 
meal  for  everyone  but  myself;  I  was  having  a 
wonderful  time.  Mari  had  always  been  some¬ 
what  less  than  kind  to  her  youngest  sister,  me. 

I  did  not  regret  her  absence.  We  had  sausages 
for  dinner:  perfect!  We  were  going  to  leave  the 
next  day.  Anyway,  one  day  here,  one  day  there 
made  little  difference  to  me. 

The  next  day  was  just  as  cold,  and  possibly 
a  little  darker.  The  sky  was  gray,  the  road  was 
gray,  the  world  was  gray.  I  had  on  four  pairs 
of  pyjamas,  slacks,  and  skirts;  this  made  me 
rather  unwieldly  to  myself.  But  we  really  could 
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not  have  carried  suitcases,  as  some  people  did. 
The  truck  came  in  the  end.  We  got  on  the 
hack  of  it  and  found  we  weren’t  alone;  about 
twenty-five  others  were  huddled  silently  in  the 
cold  recesses  of  the  tent.  I  was  getting  very  cold, 
sitting  there  immobile  in  the  unheated,  too 
well-ventilated  space.  The  driving  was  com¬ 
paratively  smooth,  though  we  did  meet  up  with 
a  troop  of  Russians  who  were  checking  pass¬ 
ports.  We  had  our  papers  in  order,  and  my 
father,  who  spoke  Russian,  joked  around  with 
the  donkeys.  The  soldiers,  flattered  by  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  attention,  did  not  check  any  further.  A 
man,  cringing  in  the  hindmost  corner,  sighed 
with  relief;  having  had  his  identification  papers 
confiscated  by  the  police  after  two  past  at¬ 
tempts  at  escape,  one  more  time  would  have 
meant  undefined  punishments. 

1  was  getting  numb  with  the  cold — my  feet 
in  particular.  They  were  encased  in  the  new 
high-shoes  we  had  bought  two  weeks  ago,  but 
thev  seemed  like  ice  boxes;  instead  of  conserv- 
ing  the  heat  they  conserved  the  cold.  It  was 
deathly  boring  to  ride  along  with  that  grim 
and  uninteresting  company.  They  were  cold 
too,  so  no  one  paid  too  much  attention  to  me. 
After  an  immeasurable  stretch  of  time  we 
stopped  in  the  last  big  town  before  the  border; 
farther  than  this  not  even  my  father  had  gov¬ 
ernment  permission  to  travel.  From  now  on  it 
was  going  to  be  rough  going.  We  had  to  de¬ 
tour  into  a  cemetery  as  a  Russian  tank  division 
rolled  by. 

Cjod,  1  hated  the  sound  of  tanks.  Their  noise 
was  really  a  sound  wave.  The  division  advanced, 
its  sound  spilled  over  you,  and  you  almost 
drowned  in  it  before  it  moved  off,  around  the 
corner.  They  did  not  see  us;  we  had  crouched 
behind  some  grave  stones. 

Then  we  were  going  again,  to  the  guard’s 
tiny  house  by  the  border.  He  must  have  made 
enough  money  during  those  two  months  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  retire  into  honorable  seclusion — or 
perhaps  he  had  to  retire  into  a  not  so  honorable 
seclusion  of  another  kind.  I  never  found  out. 
Hut  certainly,  when  we  got  to  his  one  room 
hovel,  lit  by  a  smoky  oil  lamp,  it  was  a  sardine 
tin  of  cowering  humanity.  The  guard  was  out 
on  the  road,  conducting  the  last  batch  across. 
He  was  late.  We  were  impatient.  I  was  tired. 
His  wife  was  worried.  Eventually,  he  came  back 
though. 


We  started  on  the  track.  Not  a  word  was  to 
be  spoken.  The  distance  to  Andau,  the  nearest 
Austrian  village,  was  about  seven  or  eight  kilo¬ 
meters;  three  of  them  over  mine  fields  and  well 
guarded  moors.  But  the  guard,  in  his  exalted 
state  knew  the  way — he  had  probably  set  the 
mines  himself;  he  knew  where  not  to  step.  It 
was  very  dark,  about  midnight  or  so,  but  it 
wasn’t  as  cold  as  in  the  morning.  We  were  a 
long  snake  winding  along  the  narrow  path. 
The  faithful  guards’  flashlights,  challenges  and 
the  occasional  rat-a-tat  of  their  machine  guns 
kept  them  well  in  our  minds.  We  were  quiet. 
Except  for  the  baby — it  wasn’t  very  old,  and 
it  started  to  whine  and  moan  in  the  cold.  Six 
aspirins  were  administered,  successfully. 

All  groped  as  best  they  could  along  the  un¬ 
even  road.  Since  I  could  not  see  too  well  I  de¬ 
cided  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  falling  would 
be  to  step  on  patches  of  dirt  which  were  col¬ 
ored  the  same  as  the  ones  I  had  stepped  on  be¬ 
fore.  It  worked.  I  did  not  know  that  same 
color,  in  this  near  pitch  night  meant  same 
level  and  consistency;  I  only  knew  it  worked. 
I  could  keep  up  with  the  grown-ups,  and  I  was 
very  proud  of  myself.  Somewhere  through  the 
all  enveloping  haze  of  cold,  tired,  hungry  and 
sleepy,  I  could  still  feel  proud  at  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  But  I  was  so  tired;  every  step  was 
taken  in  spite  of  myself.  It  did  get  taken 
though,  because  after  I  had  forgotten  that  we 
were  going  someplace  and  not  just  wandering 
around  aimlessly,  I  perceived  some  broken 
barbwire,  an  abandoned  guard-station  on  stilts 
and  some  bleak  shrubs.  We  had  crossed.  To 
me  it  made  no  difference,  as  long  as  I  could 
not  sit  down  and  get  some  sleep.  But  everybody 
else  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  emotion;  some 
cried,  and  if  I  remember  correctly,  somebody 
even  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  soil  of  Holy 
Austria.  How  ironic!  our  age  old  enemy’s  soil, 
the  soil  of  Holy  Austria!  This  was  not  what  I 
was  thinking  at  the  time.  “When  are  we  get¬ 
ting  to  wherever  we  are  going?”  was  the  sole 
question  in  my  mind.  We  did  arrive  at  last.  To 
the  villagers  we  were  the  new  troop  of  empty 
bellies  and  empty  purses  who  were  trudging  in 
from  the  direction  from  which  so  many  other 
empty  bellies  and  empty  purses  had  trudged  in 
before — yesterday,  last  week,  ten  years  ago.  But 
they  very  kindly  let  us  sit  on  the  steps  of  their 
houses.  I  collapsed  on  one  of  them. 

My  torpor  was  s(X)n  pierced  by  a  beatific 
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vision:  a  boy  sauntered  by  with  a  whole  bar 
of  chocolate  in  his  hands.  He  was  eating  choc¬ 
olate;  he  was  nonchalantly  eating  chocolate.  I 
wanted  some.  I  stared  and  stared  and  stared 
until  he  took  pity  on  the  little,  skinny,  blond 
child,  broke  off  a  piece  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I  couldn’t  say  thank  you  in  German.  Even  if  I 
could  have,  1  was  far  too  hungry  and  dazed  to 
do  so.  Kati  and  I  were  eating  it  when  the  door 
behind  us  opened,  and  in  the  light  streaming 
from  inside,  stood  two  men,  representatives  from 
Italy,  doing  a  report  on  the  refugees  inunda¬ 
ting  the  Austrian  countryside.  They  offered  to 
take  us  to  the  nearest  station  supervising  relo¬ 
cation  of  this  multitude.  My  parents  could  con¬ 
verse  with  them  in  German;  the  children,  Kati 
and  I,  spoke  only  Hungarian.  We  two  were 
bundled  into  a  tiny  Fiat,  and  handed  a  bologna 
and  egg  sandwich.  No  words  passed.  The 
younger  made  an  attempt  at  conversation  with 
Kati  who  was  old — sixteen.  He  had  no  success. 
He  wanted  to  lie  down  somewhere  and  sleep, 
not  in  the  Fiat,  of  course.  The  station  turned 
out  to  be  the  erstwhile  stable  of  a  country  inn. 
Somehow  I  found  myself  lying  in  the  straw  at 
four  in  the  morning.  There  were  forty  other 
people  lying  in  this  same  stable  in  this  same 
straw.  One  of  them  was  lying  next  to  me,  snor¬ 
ing.  I  was  furious.  I  was  so  sleepy  and  it  was 
because  of  them  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Was 
there  a  greater  injustice  in  the  world?  If  I  had 
been  a  man,  and  if  I  had  had  the  strength,  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  have  strangled  them  all. 

1  was  not  given  much  time  to  ruminate  the 
question  and  its  delightful  possibilities,  how¬ 
ever,  for  an  official  stuck  his  head  in  the  door 
and  announced  the  imminent  departure  of  the 


first  shift  to  Vienna.  We  were  on  that  first 
shift.  Mv  mother  had  a  letter  from  her  best 
friend  to  a  schoolmate  of  hers  there,  whose  aid 
we  were  to  seek. 

After  formalities,  we  went  off,  en  masse,  to 
look  for  our  protectress.  Vienna  was  also  cold 
and  gray  and  wet.  I  was  hurt;  I  was  as  cold 
and  wet  here  as  I  had  been  in  Budapest.  The 
Viennese  are  very  generous;  they  had  seen  much 
suffering  and  they  sympathized  with  ours.  We 
passed  an  open  fruitstall  selling  oranges.  There 
were  oranges  sitting  there  as  though  they  were 
tomatoes  or  some  other  ignoble  fruit;  there  was 
also  an  old  lady  selling  these  oranges.  She  came 
out  from  behind  the  stall,  handed  each  of  us  an 
orange,  and  taking  the  scarf  from  her  head, 
put  it  on  my  sister’s.  It  was  raining.  (But  why 
my  sister  and  not  me?  the  eternal  question) 
On  the  streets,  everybody  looked  at  us:  we  were 
refugees.  We  found  the  lady  and  she  offered  us 
her  home,  at  our  convenience.  Kati  and  I  went 
out,  exploring  the  city,  that  night.  It  was  very 
bright.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  lights,  red, 
blue,  green,  and  white,  spelling  unknown  words 
above  my  head.  It  was  fantastic.  We  stopped 
by  the  window  of  a  great  confectionery  store 
and  ogled  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
treasures  within.  I  must  have  looked  very  hun¬ 
gry  and  wistful,  for  a  man’s  voice  behind  us 
invited  us  in  and  asked  me  which  one  I  wanted 
— the  biggest,  of  course.  He  bought  it  with  a 
smile,  and  was  in  ecstasy.  The  Viennese  were 
very  kind. 

That  night,  Vienna,  not  Paris,  was  the  city 
of  light.  Coming  from  my  wonted  darkness, 
its  streets  seemed  to  glow  in  the  prism  of  the 
drizzling  rain.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
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Pretty  Polly  and  Other  Stories.  Noel  Coward. 

New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1965. 

The  “other  stories”  of  this  collection  number 
two  and  the  reader  is  immediately  struck  by  a 
certain  relationship  among  the  three.  The 
stories  focus,  in  chronological  order,  on  youth, 
middle  age,  and  the  approach  of  death.  The  first 
story,  “Pretty  Polly,”  chronicles  the  rise  of  a 
young  girl  to  a  position  in  life  she  never  dared 
hoped  to  attain.  “Mrs.  Capper’s  Birthday”  re¬ 
veals  the  generally  contented  life  of  a  middle- 
aged  widow.  “Me  and  the  Girls”  is  about  a  man 
slowly  dying  in  a  Geneva  hospital.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  does  not  create  an  immediate  impres¬ 
sion,  for  although  the  stories  do  depict  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  in  life,  each  story  is  quite  different 
from  its  companions. 

“Pretty  Polly,”  the  longest  story,  covers  only 
a  few  days  during  which  Polly  Barlow’s  aunt 
dies  in  Singapore.  Polly,  a  girl  of  cold-blooded 
practicality  and  honesty,  immediately  appropri¬ 
ates  her  aunt’s  ready  money  and  unregistered 
jewelry  in  payment  for  the  abuse  she  suffered 
while  playing  companion  to  her  ill-natured 
aunt.  Providing  herself  with  a  new  wardrobe, 
blond  hair,  and  contact  lenses,  the  heretofore 
mousy  Polly  begins  to  seize  every  opportunity 
to  live  the  life  of  the  gay  young  traveler.  The 
story  is  fast  moving,  and  it  does  not  take  Polly 
long  to  discover  that  with  her  new  look  there 
is  also  a  new  opportunity  —  to  be  touched  at 
last  by  something.  The  effect  may  be  short¬ 
lived,  but  it  affords  some  hope  for  the  prag¬ 
matic,  detached  girl. 

“Mrs.  Capper’s  Birthday”  begins  and  ends 
with  the  same  action,  but  other  than  that  it  is 
an  episodic  story.  The  reader  follows  Mrs.  Cap¬ 


per  through  adventures  ranging  from  a  proposal 
from  the  local  tobacconist  to  a  rousing  party  at 
the  neighborhood  pub.  Throughout,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Mrs.  Capper  as  the  average  person 
reacting  to  rather  average  circumstances  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  reader  a  feeling  of  empathy.  One 
feels  at  the  end  that  she  has  known  this  happy 
little  Englishwoman  for  some  time.  Although 
the  story  is  episodic,  the  fact  of  the  birthday  and, 
of  course,  the  irrepressible  Mrs.  Capper  herself 
unify  the  episodes  into  just  the  continuity  of  an 
ordinary  day  anywhere. 

“Me  and  the  Girls”  is  a  journal  covering 
about  a  week  and  a  half.  The  reminiscences  of 
the  journal  extend  over  years  and  continents. 
Like  “Birthday,”  “Me  and  the  Girls”  begins 
and  ends  with  the  same  thing  —  the  clean, 
cold  mountains  of  Switzerland.  But  these  moun¬ 
tains  encompass  most  of  the  vices  and  follies  of 
a  world  of  false  standards.  Georgie  Banks  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  exclude  himself  from  those 
held  up  for  ridicule,  but  with  Georgie’s  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  the  reader  sympathizes  with 
him  for  he  has  revealed  himself  as  a  man 
capable  of  seeing  the  all  too  few  good  inten¬ 
tions  and  meaningful  gestures  of  others. 

The  stories  are  freely  interlaced  with  that 
unexpected,  snappy  humor  one  anticipates  in 
Mr.  Coward’s  works.  However,  the  characters 
and  narrator  sometimes  lack  subtlety.  Certain 
readers  might  resent  the  fact  that  Mr.  Coward 
considers  them  not  quite  able  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  to  grasp  the  point.  But,  for  lovable 
characters  like  Mrs.  Capper  and  that  Coward 
humor,  the  reader  should  be  willing  to  sup- 
j tress  her  annoyance. 

Christine  Wroblewski,  '65 
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The  Essential  Lippmann:  A  Political  Philosophy 
for  Liberal  Democracy.  Edited  by  Clinton 
Rossiter  and  James  Lore.  New  York:  Vin¬ 
tage  Books,  1965. 

In  this  sampling  of  Walter  Lippman’s  po¬ 
litical  and  social  theory,  the  reader  encounters 
every  conceivable  phase  of  American  culture. 
The  unity  implied  by  the  use  of  the  word  “cul¬ 
ture”  is  understood  by  Lippmann  to  mean  the 
shared  belief  of  the  public  in  that  form  of 
“liberal  democracy”  which  facilitates  the  free 
expression  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  creeds. 

Lippmann’s  delineation  of  the  citizen’s  duties 
is  extremely  moralistic  and  precise;  the  moral 
responsibilities  of  the  public  are  numerous  and 
highly  differentiated.  In  establishing  norms  for 
man’s  participation  in  the  public  process,  Lipp¬ 
mann  says  that  man  is  not  simply  an  organ  of 
“public  opinion,”  but  a  moral  (and  preferably 
religious)  agent  who  integrates  tradition  and  the 
principles  of  the  constitutional  state  with  that 
“higher  law”  which  he  defines  as  “the  denial 
that  men  may  be  arbitrary  in  human  trans¬ 
actions.”  The  man  in  accord  with  such  a  higher 
principle  conforms  to  ultimately  rational  norms. 
Cognizant  of  the  stark  secularity  of  such  a  defi¬ 
nition,  Lippmann  defends  it  in  terms  of  an 
apparently  self-realizing  tendency  of  a  man  to 
seek  the  good.  He  writes, 

To  those  who  ash^  where  this  higher  law  is 
to  be  found,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  progres- 
iive  discovery  of  men  striving  to  civilize  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  its  scope  and  implications  are 
a  gradual  revelation  that  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
pleted. 

This  passage  is  typical  of  Lippmann’s  penchant 
for  stating  positivistic  hypotheses  in  terms  hav¬ 
ing  religious  or  ethical  connotations.  The  reader 
is  impressed  by  these  associations  with  the 
weight  of  Lippmann’s  conviction.  One  realizes 
that  this  social  philosopher  is  not  a  superficial 
observer  of  the  phenomena  of  American  exist¬ 
ence,  but  truly  a  self-designated  “scholar  in  a 
troubled  world”  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  in¬ 
terdependence  with  his  follow-citizens. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  calculated  to  pre¬ 
sent  Lippmann’s  most  relevant  and  often  uni¬ 
versal  political  and  social  statement.  Selections 
include  publications  from  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,  an  organ  of  30  years  and  4,000  columns 
duration,  as  well  as  contributions  from  New 
Republic,  The  World  and  many  other  Lipp¬ 
mann  books.  The  sample  is  thus  diverse  and 
representative  both  in  time  and  in  special  in¬ 
terests.  One  essay  dates  from  undergraduate  days 


(1909),  and  deals  with  the  right  of  suffragettes 
to  vocalize  their  concerns. 

The  express  intent  of  the  editors  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  not  the  glitter  of  Lippmann’s  “most  cele¬ 
brated  performances  as  a  journalist,  prophet, 
(and)  diplomatic  historian,”  but  rather  “only 
the  purest  samples  of  his  political  principles 
.  .  .  the  gist  of  his  message  to  posterity.”  This 
premise  is  somewhat  questionable  because  of  its 
suggestion,  implicit  in  the  very  title  of  the  book, 
that  the  essays  form  a  complete  and  unified 
whole. 

Too  many  chapters  deal  with  the  need  for 
man  to  be  rational  and  the  need  to  value  religion 
and  tradition,  theology  and  philosophy  without 
committing  oneself  to  the  non-rational  tenets. 
The  stress  is  upon  respect  for  these  institutions 
rather  than  implementation  of  any  belief  sys¬ 
tem. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  insights  and  con¬ 
tributions  which  emerge  from  this  collection  of 
Lippmann’s  views  are  his  assertion  of  human 
dignity  and  his  belief  that  if  the  mystique 
which  surrounds  the  governmental  process  is 
replaced  by  man’s  exercise  of  his  rational  and 
critical  faculties,  this  maturation  “marks  the 
beginning  of  the  manhood,  the  ending  of  the 
childhood  of  the  race.”  Individuals  this  recognize 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  which  constitute 
their  interdependence  as  well  as  their  independ¬ 
ence. 

The  book  has  much  appeal  for  the  reader  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  and  diversity  of 
an  American  ethos.  It  is  also  functional  as  a 
sourcebook  for  the  student  of  American  intel¬ 
lectual  history.  A  reader  seeking  a  cohesive  social 
or  ethical  theory,  however,  may  not  find  the  req¬ 
uisite  interrelatedness  of  ideas  for  a  theoretical 
frame.  The  documentary  value  of  the  content  is 
relevant,  however,  despite  the  lack  of  structured 
context. 

Marsha  Madsen,  ’65 

Up  the  Down  Staircase.  Bel  Kaufman.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 

1965. 

In  Bel  Kaufman’s  quietly  ironic,  wryly 
humorous  first  novel  a  young  teacher’s  idealism 
collides  against  the  brick  wall  of  the  New  York 
City  school  system,  heavily  fortified  with  end¬ 
less  clerical  work  and  outmoded  instructional 
facilities.  No  one  in  America  today  is  surprised 
at  the  official  inanities  rampant  in  Calvin  Cool- 
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idge  High  School  and  in  thousands  like  it  across 
the  nation,  such  as  the  removal  of  gifted  teach¬ 
ers  from  classroom  to  administrative  positions, 
apparently  because  they  are  good  teachers. 
These  are  not  new  or  startling  subjects:  the 
teacher  who  enjoys  a  martyr  role,  the  teacher 
who  lives  her  pupils’  experiences  vicariously, 
and  the  troubled  teenagers  themselves,  who  are 
futilely  attempting  to  establish  some  link  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  forbidding  world  of 
the  school. 

Futhermore,  the  novel’s  plot  is  not  unusual. 
It  portrays  Sylvia  Barret’s  great  temptation: 
desertion  of  the  blackboard  jungle  of  urban 
New  York  for  an  English  position  at  plush  and 
tweedily  intellectual  Willowdale  College,  “with 
trees  at  the  window.” 

So  Up  the  Down  Staircase’s  story  itself  is 
ordinary;  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  related  is 
not.  Miss  Kaufman  is  a  woman  who  somehow 
manages  to  make  educational  statistics  mean¬ 
ingful.  “Teachers  resign  from  the  New  York 
City  school  system  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  year;”  and  Sylvia,  whose  only  goal  is  to  teach, 
to  “make  a  permanent  difference  in  the  life  of 
a  child,”  nearly  becomes  one  of  them.  “Only 
21%  of  New  York  City’s  budget  goes  for  ed¬ 
ucation,  compared  with  as  much  as  70%  in 
small  communities.”  So  Calvin  Coolidge  is  un¬ 
able  to  supply  its  students  with  the  barest  es¬ 
sentials  for  learning:  sufficient  teachers,  books, 
and  desks. 

Miss  Kaufman  chooses  never  to  appeal  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  reader’s  sense  of  humor  or  indigna¬ 
tion  in  an  approved  novel  style.  Instead,  she 


sustains  the  thin  thread  of  narrative  by  con¬ 
versation,  pupil  comment,  the  written  com¬ 
muniques  of  officialdom,  and  her  alterego’s  let¬ 
ters  to  a  placidly  married  former  college  class¬ 
mate.  The  resultant  personal  tone,  coupled  with 
a  keen  ear  for  dialogue  and  dialect,  create 
living  personalities.  Pupils  disarmingly  and  com¬ 
pletely  reveal  themselves  through  the  safe 
medium  of  the  Suggestion  Box:  “George  Eliot 
stinks,  even  though  he  is  a  lady;”  “Is  it  possible 
to  change  my  seat  next  to  Linda  Rosen  because 
of  my  eyesight?”  “I  know  school  is  supposed  to 
help  me  with  my  life,  but  so  far  it  didn’t;” 
“I’m  proud  to  be  of  African  decent  but  I  can’t 
stand  the  Portoricans.”  There  is  J.  J.  McHabe, 
that  universally  recognized  (and  feared)  whistle¬ 
blowing  watchdog  of  authority;  and  the 
Olympian  “Dr.”  Clark,  who  descends  from  his 
cloudy  heights  only  on  great  occasions  —  and 
then  only  in  windy  bundles  of  officialese  at 
blissfully  ignorant  odds  with  the  sordid  realities 
of  his  students’  world. 

Up  the  Down  Staircase  approaches  a  serious 
problem  —  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  teach  — 
with  the  only  attitude  possible:  one  of  sane 
humor  and  passionate  involvement.  It  is  obvious¬ 
ly  the  work  of  a  veteran  teacher;  the  story  could 
have  been  written  as  it  is  only  by  someone  on 
the  inside.  Bel  Kaufman  shows  insight  into  the 
nearly  insuperable  obstacles  in  teaching  in  the 
big  city  and  offers  the  reader  the  challenge  to 
try  it.  Up  the  Down  Staircase  is  no  less  than  a 
“must”  for  anyone  who  is  or  hopes  to  be  a 
teacher,  or  who  is  interested  at  all  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  educating  the  adolescent. 

Anne  Kavanagh,  ’67 
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